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PLEASE 

DO NOT LITTER THE LANES 

THE GIPSY FIDDLER 

Fellow Pupils 

UNSEEN MASTER 



Many children are proud exhibitors at the horse shows which are such a popular feature 
in country districts during the summer months. Here is a young rider with two good friends 
at a stable in Kent where all are being trained for forthcoming shows. 


TRAGEDY OF A BROKEN 
MELODY 

Why the Romany Folk Were 
1 Silent for a Minute 

AN OLD FRIEND GONE 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

.* There lias lately died in Budapest a 
man not rich who in his lifetime pro¬ 
bably gave more joy to the world than 
many a millionaire—in proof of which a 
hundred thousand people followed him 
to his last resting-place. 

This man was Bela Radies, the "king 
of gipsy musicians/ 1 who for 44 years 
poured forth his wild and lovely music 
night after night to all who chose to hear 
him. He was not yet twenty when, 
following in his father’s and his grand¬ 
father’s footsteps, he became first violin 
and leader of a gipsy band; and it did 
not take him long to eclipse the fame 
attached to the name he had inherited. 

Remembered Happiness 

In a country where every restaurant, 
inn, and smallest tavern echoes to the 
strains of gipsy music, and there is hardly 
a village which does not boast its own 
gipsy band, lie soon became a favourite, 
so that people docked eagerly to the 
particular restaurant where lie was 
playing, and no ball or private dance 
at which he did not supply the music 
- could be called a success. 

■ i There came a day when liis fame 
spread even beyond the borders of 
Hungary and lie had to take his band, 
by special invitation, to Monte Carlo 
and Paris. Pic played before King and 
Tsar and Kaiser. But, though this was 
glory of a kind, it did not give him the 
glow of happiness that he felt when the 
beautiful Empress Elizabeth, wife of 
Francis Joseph of Hungary, came 
privately to hear him in a little open-air 
restaurant, and was so transported by 
his playing that she gave him her hand 
when she thanked him. This was in 
1896 ; but not a single night passed 
between that day and the day of his 
death in which he did not play at least 
once, in memory of her, the song she 
had liked best, 

1 ■ 

The Work and Its Reward 

He was only 63 when he died. But 
gipsy musicians rarely live to be very 
old; the life they live is too unhealthy 
and wearing-. ‘ Up every night until 
2 or 3, sometimes longer', fiddling almost 
\vith6ut a break in smoke-filled, over¬ 
heated rooms, they have to snatch what 
sleep they can in the daytime, and never 
get their fdl of sun and air. For this 
they are paid—whatever their audience 
chooses to put into the plate which a 
member of the band carries round. 
Sometimes more, sometimes less; no 
one, in any case, has ever yet heard of 
& gipsy musician who became very rich. 

Bela Radies, the handsome, courtly 
old gipsy whb with his silvery head and 
quiet clothes looked like some distin¬ 


guished diplomat of the old school, lived 
in two small rooms whose only decora¬ 
tion consisted of the medals, photo¬ 
graphs, and other trophies of his music¬ 
ian’s career. Had he lived but a few 
weeks longer these trophies might have 
been added to. For he had just received 
a summons to take his band to Brussels 
and play before the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, who, having heard him over 
the wireless, wished to enjoy his music 
close at hand. Tt was, indeed, while 
rehearsing with his band in anticipation 
of the Brussels visit that a sudden spasm 
struck the bow from his hand. The 
melody was broken, and by evening he 
was gone. 

The news spread like wildfire over the 
town, causing consternation. Wherever 
gipsies were playing the bows were laid 
down and there was silence for the space 
of a minute. When the playing was 
resumed it was, in ten cases- out of 
twenty, in the absence of the leader, 
who,by then was hurrying to the family 
gathering round the bier. 

For old Bela. Radics’s one son and 
three sons-in-law, as well as nearly all 


his nephews and cousins, are leaders of 
well-known gipsy bands. 

When the day of the funeral came it 
was not the family alone which gathered 
round the open grave. The cemetery 
could hardly hold the throngs of the 
mourners, and 500 gipsies had united 
to play, according to the custom at 
gipsy funerals, the songs that Bela 
Radies had loved best, 

ONE-WAY OUT OF 
LONELINESS 

An article appeared in a newspaper 
the other day in which the writer com¬ 
plained of loneliness, and said that the 
world was full of lonely people. 

That reminds us of a verse of gold : 
Seldom can the heart he lonely 
If it seek a lonelier still , 

Self forgetting , seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill . 

Everybody can do something for 
others. We see, for instance, that the 
West London Hospital at Hammersmith 
is advertising for volunteers to mend 
lirien in wards regularly every week. 
That is oneway out of loneliness. 


OF WIRELESS 

THE MOVING CEILING 

Something New About the 
Heaviside Layer Above Us 

EFFECT OF THE SUN 

Little by little the great mystery of 
wireless is being penetrated, and the 
more we learn the more marvellous the 
wonder is seen to be. There is something 
new about the Heaviside layer. 

The Heaviside layer is now proved to 
exist, and we know, where before we 
only guessed, something which makes 
wireless possible. Ten years’ work by 
the Radio Research Board is summarised 
in a new report. 

Why is it that we can easily transmit 
nearly twice as far by night as by day ? 
Why do all receiving sets experience 
such a decline in volume during the 
afternoon and up to the time of sun¬ 
set? The answer is this marvellous 
layer of electrified ions in the upper air. 

Unthinkable Hosts 

About 50 miles overhead there occurs 
tin's layer of rapidly moving electrified 
particles of a gaseous nature. Unthink¬ 
able hosts of electrons, stimulated to 
intense activity by the action of the 
Sun, charge about in wild haste, affect¬ 
ing wireless waves, and especially the 
shorter and medium-length waves. 

After sunset the electrons are less 
active. Many of them have been 
captured and embodied in atoms of the 
gaseous medium in which they exist. 
Also the stimulating effect of the Sun 
is withdrawn and the Heaviside layer 
“may be said almost to slumber, so allow¬ 
ing our wireless waves to give good 
reception to all who listen. . 

Even then, however, the Heaviside 
layer has been interfering with direc¬ 
tional wireless messages sent out to 
night-flying aeroplanes. 

The great gift of the scientist is, 
however, that when he discovers a cause 
he can as a rule point us to a remedy; 
he has now devised a system of wireless 
signalling which overcomes interference 
at night by the Heaviside layer. 

An Aerial Ceiling 

We must be grateful, not resentful* 
concerning the Heaviside layer. It is our 
aerial ceiling. If it did not exist the wire¬ 
less waves we send out would fly straight 
up into space and be lost. The layer 
reflects them back to earth and curves . 
them, so that they fly in vast leaping 
circles round and round the globe, making 
wireless communication possible all 
over the world. 

But, marvel of marvels, some of our 
waves seem to get through the layer and 
return to earth several seconds later. A 
wireless wave can travel several times 
round the world in a second. If one such* 
■wave comes back after several seconds, 
we know it must have travelled ah 
enormous distance. 
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MARCONI MIRACLES 

LIGHTING AN AUTUMN 
NIGHT IN SPRING 

What Happened at Two Sides 
of the World 

LET THERE BE LIGHT 

On his yacht Elettra, floating in the 
spring sunshine of the Mediterranean, 
Senator Marconi touched a button and 
turned on 3000 electric lamps to light 
Sydney Town Hall in Australia on an 
autumn evening. 

The inventor has told how it was done. 
When he touched the electric button on 
his yacht, from it was sent out an electric 
wave. This wave signal went on to be 
picked up by the Beam Wireless Station 
at Somerton in Somerset. 

From Somerton it raced by land-line 
through Marconi House in the Strand 
to the beam station at Grimsby. 

Lighting the Lamps 

The wave did not pause but flashed 
back again through Europe, Asia, Africa, 
over the Indian Ocean and the Aus¬ 
tralian continent to the wireless station 
at Rockbank in Victoria. 

Still flying, it took again to a land¬ 
line and entered—an unwearied mes¬ 
senger—the Town Hall at Sydney. 

Here it had an intricate task, but 
accomplished it without delay. It set 
in motion a delicately balanced needle 
joined to a weak electric current. 

‘As the needle swung the current set 
in motion some electric switches, and 
as they turned the 3000 lamps of the 
Electricity Exhibition in Sydney Town 
Hall burst into radiance. 

The story of this electric journey has 
taken some time to write ; it may take 
more than a minute to read. But the 
lamps were lighted in Sydney in less* 
than one-tenth of a second after the 
button was pressed at Genoa. The 
distance the electric messenger travelled 
was 14,000 miles, but it went at the 
speed of light, 186,000 miles a second. 

Talking Across 9000 Miles 

The performance of the electric mes¬ 
senger recalls the lines, written by an 
electrician to Electra, the goddess of 
electricity. 

Thiiie ears all distance overcome, 

Thine eyes the dark make clear. 

The second line applies to the lamps 
iighted at Sydney, the first to the pre¬ 
diction made by Senator Marconi, who 
sent the messenger on its travels, as to 
the future of wireless telephony. . . 

He has been using a new sending and 
receiving set which enables him to talk 
daily with Australia from his yacht in 
Mediterranean waters,- a distance of 
9000 miles. 

A GOOD WORD FOR US 
The Public and the Pictures 

We like the farewell words of the Italian 
Commissioner-General for the Italian Ex¬ 
hibition. He had learned what British courtesy 
.means,.said Commendatore Modigliani, and he 
paid this tribute to the! Britishpeople. 

The British public, by its enthusiasm, 
had crowned all efforts with a success 
which exceeded all bounds. He was really 
moved and experienced some of. the 
sweetest moments of his artistic career 
when on the Thursday evenings he used 
to see the rooms of the Royal Academy 
crowded with shop assistants, working 
girls, midinettes, who, although tired 
after their day's work, came along before 
supper and paid a shilling just to have 
a look at the pictures. 

Why had there, been this incredible 
Hocking by the public to the exhibition ? 
Perhaps it was because the English 
people was one of the most sensitive in 
the world to the appeal of art. It was 
enough for the English to feci that they 
were “up against ” a great artistic 
event for them to want to participate 
and to show such enthusiasm as even to 
live its life for the time being. 


The Lion bythe Bed 

How a Farmer Woke Up 
in Rhodesia 

Farming in Northern Rhodesia has its 
excitements.. At Chisamba a farmer 
woke at midnight to find a lion roaring 
at his bedside. 

It seemed that the lion had raided the 
farm and had encountered the farm dogs. 

Nothing loth the dogs engaged the 
lion in combat, and a running fight ended 
in the farmhouse. 

There the dogs had rushed in a pack 
to find Master. 

He, good worthy man, had no 
impulse to tackle an infuriated lion in 
his nightshirt, and remained in bed. 

The lion, meanwhile, tried to get at 
the dogs, who, also deeming discretion 
the better part of valour, had retreated 
under the bed. 

After trying to rout them out the 
lion at last left the bedroom and went 
off like the burglar he was to the cattle 
kraal to make a meal. 

In the morning the neighbours came 
to join in a hunt for him, but the last 
news from Rhodesia is that the midnight 
marauder is still at large. 

BABYLON’S BOW STREET 
The Rebellious Tenant Before 
the Magistrate 

In the year 2200 n.c. the son of the 
Lord of the Manor at Tel Seba had an 
altercation with one of his father's 
tenants. 

The tenant, a sturdy yeoman with no 
respect for interfering whippersnappers, 
even if they were the son of the land¬ 
lord, beat the young gentleman. 

Such conduct was not to be borne. 
The farmer was haled before the local 
magistrates. But this court, whether 
out of sympathy with the farmer or 
because it was doubtful of its own 
position, declared it had no jurisdiction 
over a man who was a feudal subject. • 

The ruling reminds one of another 
which occurred 23 centuries later, when 
Paul appealed to Caesar. It is a singular 
comment on the legal intricacies of the 
law in Babylon. 

The upshot was that the insubor¬ 
dinate tenant was taken under guard 
to Babylon, where he was tried before 
a tribunal at the Ishtar Gate. 

The court decided against him, and 
fined him heavily. And the account of 
all these dealings has been found written 
op clay tablets underneath the sands 
01 Iraq. 

The Professor of Assyriology in the 
University of California, Dr. Lutz, has 
secured this account, the earliest in 
existence, of a trial of 4000 years ago. 


THE GREAT INFLUENCE OF 
LORD MILNER’S MIND 

A tablet has been fixed in Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in the Abbey in memory of 
Lord Milner. This' is what Mr. Baldwin said 
in unveiling it. • • ■ 

lie was one of the great men of his 
generation, worthy to be commemorated 
for all time within the sacred precincts 
of this Abbey. 

He was no politician. He could not 
have been a leader of a party. He was 
not a great popular figure, nor an orator. 
But he had great gifts of decision ; .he 
was efficient in all the work he under¬ 
took ; and lie was altogether selfless. 
In the War Cabinet his counsel was 
invaluable ; not only was his judgment 
superb but lie was a man capable of 
taking decisions. It was largely owing 
to him that it became an Imperial War 
Cabinet. 

That led directly to the representation 
of the Dominions at Versailles and to 
the separate signatures of the Dominions 
to the Peace Treaty. At that moment 
it would be true to say that the British 
Empire became for the first time in fact 
a Commonwealth of Nations, 


London As it Was 

The Wonderful Change 
That Has Come About 

It is good to find Mr. John Burns, to 
whom we owe the first British Town- 
Planning Act, coming out of his retire¬ 
ment, even at a late hour of. the day, to 
say a word on behalf of London. 

From statistics and . from personal 
knowledge he is satisfied that if London 
is not an ideal city it is immeasurably 
better than it used to be. 

Two hundred years ago, apart from 
the main roads, London's streets and 
alleys were mostly narrow and filthy, 
its houses were hovels, the people’s 
habits were. untidy, and their sports 
were savage. Crime was . rampant. 
There were 40 prisons ; now there arc 
only five. Afore than 100 offences were 
punishable by death. Flogging up to a 
thousand lashes was possible in the 
army. There was one pothouse for 
every six dwellings, as against one for 
120 ill 1925. 

Every asylum was a horror, every 
prison an inferno; in some of the 
foundling homes 90 per cent of the 
charges died in their first year. The 
hospitals were notorious for heavy 
mortality. Expectation of life was 23 
years ; today it is mounting to 60. 

London had a birth-rate of 35 to 40 per 
1000, now 16 per 1000; a death-rate of 
50 per 1000, now 12; and 75 per cent of 
those born died under 5 years, against 
the rate today of 14*6. 

In 1725 there were only 27 garden 
squares ; there are now 450, and ten 
per cent of London’s area is open 
space. Large and small, there are 1000 
parks, gardens, and recreation grounds. 


BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 

Watcli That Found Its Pocket 

A strange thing has happened to an 
Englishman named Henry Goodlcy. 

About 30 years ago his profession took 
him to Turin, where he became very 
popular with the athletes of the town. 
He seems to have taught Turin football: 
he was first trainer and then referee 
to the association called Juvcntus. 

In 1913 his work took him away, and 
then came war service, and afterwards 
a period in Russia. 

The other day he went back to Turin. 
It was 17 years since he left, but several 
people remembered him with enthusiasm. 

" We heard you were killed at the 
front,” said one. 

“ Wc have never forgotten you," said 
another. 

“ Where is his watch ? ” cried a third. 

Then he learned that 17 years ago a 
public subscription had been started and 
a magnificent gold watch had been 
bought as a farewell present, but the 
inscription delayed matters, and before 
the watch could be sent to him news 
came that he was dead. 

A search was made. Tucked away in 
a newspaper office was found a little 
package inscribed “ Watch destined for 
Air. Goodley, -perhaps dead." - 

Better late than never. The watch 
was presented at last. 

LAKE NEMI COMES BACK 
The Galleys of Disappointment 

Lake Nemi’s waters, fed by a hundred 
rills, arc to close over the second of 
Caligula's galleys, which thus sinks 
back into the past of twenty centuries. 

The second galley, like the first, has 
little to tell 11s of its history that was 
not already known, and has no treasures 
of art to offer in return for all the labour 
and ingenuity spent on laying bare 
these relics of a Roman Emperor. 

It is one of the disappointments of our 
time. But one galley has been secured, 
and is to be removed to a place of safety. 
If it had no sculptures or works of art 
it is thickly encrusted with history. 


COME OVER AND 
HELP US 

CHINA’S CALL TO THE 
LEAGUE 

A New Foundation .Stone for 
an Ancient Empire 

BUILDING UP A HEALTH 
SERVICE 

By Our League Correspondent 

China, after its many troubles, has 
set out to restoro.once again its ancient 
splendours, and is determined that one' 
of its future claims to greatness shall 
be a modern Health Service. 

Fortunately for the country some of 
its leaders have realised that to no better 
place than the League of Nations can 
they go for help in this immense under¬ 
taking, and their request for assistance 
has been the subject of a special meeting 
of tlic League Health Committee. ' * 

On the Coast 

Interesting decisions have been taken. 
For the long sea coast, with its many 
ports, drastic improvements are to be 
made in the quarantine safeguards, and 
efficient health administrations are to 
be established in the ports. 

A central held health station is to be 
set up with a League official stationed in 
China to advise on its development, 
some of its chief staff also being.trained 
abroad through the facilities offered by 
the League. 

The first big national hospital for pro¬ 
viding medical instruction and training 
is to be planned with the technical 
assistance of the Health Committee, and 
the same help is to be given for a pro¬ 
vincial one in Chekiang. Here, too, the 
senior officials arc to take advantage 
of The opportunities provided by tlie 
League for study abroad. 

Medical Training 

A League expert goes now to China 
to advise its Ministry of Education on 
medical training, while in Geneva the 
Health Committee is to devise special 
schemes for a reform in medical teach¬ 
ing for the campaign against malaria and 
the training of sanitary engineers. 
Finally the help of tlic League’s Far 
Eastern Health Bureau at Singapore is 
asked in grappling with the scourge of 
smallpox and cholera in Shanghai. 

Thus China asks and obtains the co¬ 
operation of the League in meeting its 
many , difficulties of . reconstruction ; 
Greece and Bolivia are today receiving 
the* same kind of help; Tlic League is 
marching on its way to become what 
General Smuts long ago predicted it 
would become : “ part and parcel of the 
common international life of States, an 
ever visible, living, , working organ of 
the life of Civilisation.” 


PUT THE CLOCK FORWARD 

As Summer Time begins early or 
Sunday morning all clocks and watches 
should be put forward one hour ' on 
Saturday night. 


Things Said 

I have discovered live islands. 

Sir Hubert Wilkins 

Few of us get dizzy through doing too 
many good turns. Wayside Pulpit 

My recipe for happiness is Work. 
My;recipe for Success is Work. 

Mr. Edison 

There is nothing except ourselves to 
prevent our making Earth paradise. 

Sir James Jeans 

A thousand Scandinavian fishermen 
were blown up by mines in the war, 

Brigadier-General Crazier.. 

Progress depends more on the con¬ 
ception ot duty than on the conception 
I of rights. Lord Hewart 
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Scouts help the farmer • New rackets • Building’s steel frame 



One of the Sights of London—Nearly every visitor to London sees the sentries at the Horse A Qood Turn—Land Is being cleared for farming at Beamsley, near llkley in Yorkshire, and 
Guards In Whitehall. Here Is a party of schoolchildren admiring one of the Guardsmen. the local Scouts are helping to uproot bushes, as this picture shows. 



For a Rainy Day—A ship which was being laden with flour at The Busy Season—These tennis rackets seen being inspected The Cure—At many places on the coast the sea air has a bad 

Sydney during wet weather had this groat canopy suspended at a Mortlnke factory will soon be in activo use on lawn tennis effect on stonework. Here a building at Weston-super-Mare 

over the quay and the deck to protect her cargo. courts in many parts of the country. is being sprayed with cement to protect it. 



Skeleton of a Great Building—Next to the beautiful home of Imperial Chemical Industries The Joy of Spring—The children In this merry group photographed in a London park seem to 
by the Thames at Mil!b:jnk the framework of another great building is arising, as seen here. express approval of the sunny days of spring that the capital was then enjoying. 
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BREAKING-UP A BAD OLD SYSTEM 

Why Hundreds of Boards of Guardians 
Cease to Exist and What is to Happen 

NEW ARMY OF 26,000 FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
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DOINGS AT THE ZOO 

GATS, LIONS, AND 
BADGERS 

A Birth, Two Weddings, and 
a Bid for Freedom 

ONE CAUGHT, THE OTHER LOST 

By Our.Zoo Correspondent 

Recent happenings at the Zoo have 
been of a very happy nature, including 
a birth, two weddings, and an escape. 

The birth took place in the Cat 
House, the babies being a litter of three 
pampas kittens. They were born in 
the middle of February, but their arrival 
was kept a secret for five weeks because 
the mother animal seemed anxious to 
hide her offspring, and it was considered 
unwise to run the risk of the family 
being annoyed by a stream of callers. 
However, when the kittens were able to 
walk they grew bored by the sleeping- 
box and began to poke their heads out, 
so their mother carried them into the 
exhibition den and the baby pampas 
cats were no longer a careful ly-guardcd 
secret. 

Beautiful But Spiteful 

Pampas cats are very beautiful 
animals with long, fluffy coats, a pale 
grey in colour with dark bands across 
the legs. They look like great Persian 
cats, and nearly every Zoo visitor longs 
to stroke these South American creatures. 
But no one can stroke them, for they arc 
extremely spiteful, and since the arrival 
of her babies the mother pampas cat 
has been particularly aggressive. She 
allows the public to gaze at her little 
woolly kittens, but she watches these 
onlookers with a nasty snarl on her lips 
and is ever ready to use her teeth and 
claws in defence of her offspring. 

All's Well That Ends Well 

The Lion House was the scene of the 
weddings, and the bridegrooms were 
Sam and Simba, the black-maned lions, 
the brides being Caroline and Fay. 
Sam had a peaceful wedding, for Caroline 
is a reasonable lioness, and as she had 
already had a happy married life with 
To to (who died recently) she was 
prepared to welcome her second mate. 
When Sam entered her den she licked 
his face. 

Simba was less fortunate, because 
Fay has a reputation for uncertain 
temper, and she greeted her new husband 
with a snarl and challenged him to fight. 
Simba accepted the challenge, and for a 
short time it was feared that the fight 
would become serious, but fortunately, 
though the pair quarrelled at regular 
intervals for a whole day, they inflicted 
no serious injuries on one another, 
and when at length they were too ex¬ 
hausted to squabble any more they 
became friends. 

Fox Terrier as Helper 

The Zoo fugitive is one of two Assyrian 
badgers that were presented to the Zoo. 
One morning the keeper arrived and 
discovered that both badgers were 
missing and that a ventilator in a bottom 
corner of the den had been pushed out. 
Evidently in their anxiety to burrow 
the badgers had managed to dislodge 
the iron grating. * A search was or¬ 
ganised, but as no sign of the fugitives 
could be seen in any of the neighbouring 
bushes or flower-beds it was decided to 
enlist the help of a fox-terrier used for 
catching rats. - The dog led the way 
across tlic Gardens until he came to a 
mound of loose earth ; there, tucked 
away in'a neat little burrow, was one of 
the missing badgers. He was eeisily 
recaptured when the dog had been called 
off, but his companion seemed to have 
disappeared completely. Even the ter¬ 
rier could not discover his whereabouts, 
and eventually the search had to be 
abandoned. 


A vast change in the Local Govern¬ 
ment of England has just taken place; 
625 Boards of Guardians have ceased to 
exist and their work is taken over by 
the County and Borough Councils. 

It is the biggest change since the 
County Councils were set up over 40 
years ago; and it follows, after an 
interval of nearly 30 years, the absorp¬ 
tion of the School Boards, also by the 
Councils. The change fulfils the idea 
of the break-up of the Poor Law set 
forth by Lord Passficld and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb in their famous Minority Report 
five years before the war. 

Where the Work Will Be Done 

The break-up is secured by distribu¬ 
ting different parts of the work of the 
Guardians among different County or 
Borough Council Committees. The 
work of dealing with unemployment pay 
lias already gone to the Labour 
Exchanges, removing from the Guar¬ 
dians work which could never properly 
be called poor relief. The real poor 
relief that remains goes to new Council 
Committees. The care of the children is 
taken over by the existing Education 
Committees. And, most important of 
all, all the old health work of the 
Guardians, including the control of the 
great infirmaries all over the country, 
goes to the Health Committees of the 
Councils. 

The gains hoped for by this new 
arrangement are very important. In the 
first place it is hoped to remove what 
people call the stigma of pauperism from 
the education of the children of poor 
parents, and from the magnificent. 
hospitals known as poor law infirmaries. 

In the L.C.C. Area 

What it Jill means can perhaps best 
be realised by looking at the position 
in London. In the area of the L.C.C. 
there are at present 25 Boards of 
Guardians, working independently of 
each other in 25 districts, elected by the 
local ratepayers. Their work will now 
be taken over by the L.C.C,, elected by 
the whole body of Londoners and 
working through ten District Public 
Assistance Committees, In the districts 
these administer will be groups of 
Metropolitan Cities and Boroughs. The 
City of London will have Poplar and 
Stepney added, the City of Westminster 
will have Chelsea and Fulham ; while 
Hampstead, St.Pancras, and Marylebone 
will form one districtJ Deptford and 
Lewisham another, and so on. These 
committees (to be called Guardians. 
Committees) will require from 30 to 
50 members each, and many of the 
present Guardians and Borough Coun¬ 
cillors will be invited to bring their 
experience to the help of the County 
Councillors on these committees. 

Care of the Public Health 

But the great thing here is that the 
poor will be helped out of one fund for 
the whole of London, instead of the 
rich districts being left with little to do 
and the poor districts being over¬ 
whelmed with the greater part of the 
terrible cost of relieving their own poor. 

But the really wonderful new institu¬ 
tion for London will be the Central 
Health Committee, taking over all the 
infirmaries, hospitals, and institutions 
previously administered by the Guar¬ 
dians and most of those hitherto 
belonging to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board ; as well as the ambulance 
services of London, hitherto run separ¬ 
ately by the Guardians, the Asylums 
Board) and the Fire Brigade ! 

All this is a change of which the good 
effects arc beyond imagination. It 
means that the infirmaries will for the 
first time give the help they might give 


to Londoners—in a municipal service, 
free of the Poor Law, in which different 
hospitals can specialise on different 
kinds of work and every citizen is 
assured of the highest skill being placed 
at his command for what he can afford 
to pay, be it much or little or nothing, 
without loss of dignity. In this way, 
the Londoner has placed at his service 
at one stroke 75,000 hospital beds, 
splendidly equipped—five times the 
number of beds in all the voluntary 
hospitals put together; and the same 
thing is happening all over the country. 

The new services (public assistance, 
health, education) will add some 26,000 
officials to the vast army of L.C.C. 
servants and increase the Council’s 
annual expenditure from 28 to 40 
million pounds ! 

In the Days of the Tudors 

The Poor Law now broken up began 
in the days of the Tudors, when the 
decay of the towns and their guilds, the 
abolition of the monasteries, and the 
enclosing of lands for grazing dried up 
old sources of employment and of 
charity. But the organisation of poor 
relief as we know it dates from the great 
wave of social legislation which followed 
the passing of tlic First Reform Bill 
nearly a hundred years ago. And now 
it has been broken up ! 

The huge Local Government Act of 
last year, of which these provisions are 
a part, give many other things as well, 
not all of which met with equally 
general approval. Wc can refer here to 
only one more of the good things it has 
done. It lias given power to the County 
Councils to review the boundaries of 
borough, district, and parish councils 
within the county areas and to submit 
schemes to the Minister of Health 
for readjusting those, boundaries—for 
redrawing the local government map of 
the county, 

A Good Beginning 

It can easily be imagined how quickly 
such boundaries may become out of date. 
Yet at present they cannot be changed 
without cither an Act of Parliament or a 
Government inquiry, both very expen¬ 
sive proceedings. The County Councils, 
singly or in groups, ought to do a great 
deal of the supervising work for their 
areas now imposed upon Parliament or 
on Government departments ; and this 
is a good beginning. 

Nearly half a century ago three people 
were talking about the Poor Law of 
England in the sitting-room of the first 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, the East End 
Settlement which does such splendid 
work among the poor. They were 
Canon Barnett himself, a Poor Law 
Inspector named Dr. Bridges, and 
France’s old statesman Clemcnceau. 

Reformed or Abolished ? 

They had -been going round the 
neighbourhood, seeing the workhouse, 
the school, the streets, and the workers’ 
homes, - 

" If I could establish a Poor Law 
system in France I would do it,” said 
Clcmenccau. 

"If I could abolish it with a stroke 
of my pen I would do it,” said the 
Inspector. 

” If I could reform it I would keep 
it,” said Canon Barnett, 

Has it been abolished or has it been 
reformed ? Which is the right word for 
this drastic breaking-up ? We shall see. 
It will depend on the active intelligent 
interest of the County and Borough 
Councils, and the education and health 
committees which are now responsible. 
Truly April One is a great day in our 
social history—and not least, we hope, 
for our children, ■ 
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ELECTRICITY FROM 
THE SEA OF GALILEE 

Arabs and Progress 

POWER FOR THE NEW PALESTINE 

I The Arabs are strongly protesting 
against turning the power of the River 
Jordan into electricity. 

The Sea of Galilee is being used as a 
large reservoir from which water from 
the Yarmuck River will be run. Lock 
gates arc being built to stay the flow of 
tlic Jordan from the lake, so that the 
Sea of Galilee will hold another hundred 
million tons of water. 

!The whole of Palestine will soon be 
supplied with electric power, and the 
farms, towns, and villages will have 
electric light, electric trams, and all the 
power they need for irrigation pumps 
and other agricultural needs. Steel 
standards will carry the overhead 
power lines all over the country, and 
the Holy Land will become a huge net¬ 
work of .conductors. 

By the introduction of this modern 
force much of the land which has been 
untouched for two thousand years will 
now be developed. 


300 FILMS TOO VULGAR TO 
BE SEEN 

Last year * 1338 miles of kinemato- 
grapli film were examined by the Board 
of. Film Censors before being passed on 
for the edification of the British public. 

Anybody interested in them coukl 
travel from Land’s End to John o' 
Groats and back again looking at this 
ribbon of film all the time. Some 300 
of these films were sent back for amend¬ 
ment because they were vulgar or worse. 
Seven were rejected altogether. 

It seems that people are everlastingly 
trying to get vulgarity on to the screen, 
and the squawkics have made the 
attempt worse. The squawkies arc bad 
enough in any case, without the addition 
of ;the false view of life which so many 
films betray. 


THE SERVANTS WHO 
RULE US 

There are too many servants in our 
big house. One person in every 125 
is now a Government official. 

The Health Ministry, the Labour 
Ministry, the Home Office, the War 
Office, the Post Office, the Admiralty, 
the Treasury—all these departments 
and others are necessary for carrying 
on the business of the administration 
of .Great Britain. Every year we add 
to Ithc number of our public servants. 

If wc have not yet reached the stage 
of improving the business of the country 
by taking in one another’s washing we 
appear to be travelling in that direction. 


FIRE UNDER WATER 

Members of the Institute of Fuel in 
London were told the other day of the 
success of the curious idea of burning a 
flame under water. 

The inventor, Mr. C. F. Hammond, 
has persevered for a long time with his 
idea, and it has turned out to be a 
practical success. 

A burner projects a flame of white- 
hot gas into the water with such force 
that it is not put out. The whole heat 
of the flame, which is thus touching the 
water itself, is used in converting the 
water into steam, and there is remark¬ 
able saving in fuel. 

Mr. Hammond’s flame can be blown 
into oil and tar in order to heat them, 
and as the flame is always below the 
surface of the liquid there is no danger 
of setting the oil on fire. 


To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 
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BUFFETED BY FATE 
The Little Barber and 
the Floods 

A pathetic story reaches us from a 
correspondent in Frarice. • • 

One of the sufferers from the great 
floods there is a man who seems to have 
been a shuttlecock of fate.’ Before the 
war he was a hairdresser's assistant, 
and by dint of much thrift and self- 
denial he was able, in 1914, to open a 
little business of his own on the outskirts 
of Lille. 

The little shop had not lost its smell 
of fresh paint before war broke out and 
the hairdresser was called to the colours. 
A few weeks later the Germans swept 
into the town, and the hairdresser’s wife 
and child could not escape in time. 
Dreadful days followed, days of fear and 
hardship and anguished loneliness. The 
family was not reunited for four years. 

After the war they had many ups and 
downs, for the hairdresser had suffered 
much and was not strong, nor was work 
easy to.find. But at length they were 
able to scrape together enough money 
to open another little shop, this time at 
Moissac in the department of Tarn-et- 
Garonne. He had gained a nice number 
of clients and was feeling prosperous 
when the great rains came, the rivers 
rose, and the poor man had only just 
time to huddle some clothes on his 
children and save their lives. 

His home is swept away and his 
business has gone. After so long and 
brave a struggle he is once more 
anxiously looking for work. 

C.N. TOUR OF THE 
MOTHERLAND, 

Readers arc reminded that the coupons 
for the C.N. Tour should be posted to 
arrive not later than Tuesday, April 15, 
1930. Attempts should be addressed to: 
Motherland Tour, Children’s. Newspaper, 

5 , Carmelite Street, London, E.C. 4 . (Comp.). 

Any entries arriving after April 15 will 
not be considered. 


AN ELEPHANT COMES 
RUSHING ON 
The Prince’s Adventure 

Shooting big game with a camera is 
a more princely sport' than killing 
them with a rifle. The Prince of Wales 
has proved that it can be quite as 
exciting. . 

In the River Tcngi country, where 
elephants abound, the Prince had 
mounted a motion-picture camera to 
obtain from beneath the sheltering 
palms a film of elephants in movement. 

While intent on his photography, and 
delighted with his success in bringing a 
big elephant into the picture, he was 
unconscious of the danger that was 
threatening him. The elephant, ears 
flapping wide, came charging toward 
the palm trees and the camera. 

Those with the Prince tried to divert 
the animal’s attention by shouts. The 
Prince went on working the camera 
handle, but the elephant charged on 
till within thirty or forty yards. 

A shot from the hunters brought the 
angry beast down, but not before things 
had begun to look very dangerous 
for the amateur photographer. 


FIFTY GUINEAS FOR 
AUNT SALLY 

Everybody agrees that petrol pumps 
are ugly—and necessary. 

But there are people who declare that 
there is no reason why a petrol pump 
should be any uglier than a signpost or 
a milestone, and the Association of 
Architects and Surveyors has started 
a competition to find a new design. 

The first prize is 50 guineas, and there 
are others. The competition is open to 
British architects and their assistants 
throughout the world. 

What a public benefactor the winner 
will be l 


LIVERPOOL’S FAIR DREAM 
A 20-Mile Green Path 

- Liverpool has dreamed a fair dream 
of a green pathway that shall run round 
the city boundary for 20 miles. 

Flowering shrubs shall sweeten the 
way, and trees shall arch over it. No 
car shall sweep screeching along by this 
velvety path. It shall be all grass and 
flowers and peace. 

Half a mile of the pathway will be 
laid out next year, and gradually the 
green girdle will encircle all Liverpool. 
What a delight it will be to the weary 
ones, and the young, and the old, and 
the Nature lover, and the sweethearts 1 

Once cities were surrounded by stout 
walls to keep out foemen. We have 
moved far along the road to sanity when 
we replace walls with green footpaths. 


GENEROUS EXETER 

Exeter must be one of the most 
generous cities in Britain. There arc 
59,600 inhabitants, and last year they 
gave £745 to the Lifeboat Fund, which 
means an average of threepence a head. 

The largest sum sent by any city came 
from London; it was over £20,000. 
Next came Glasgow with £5152. 

Altogether £118,000 was raised for the 
Lifeboat Fund last year, and, though 
19 towns sent more money than Exeter, 
in none was the sum so big in pro¬ 
portion to the population. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 

Dr. Boclker of Leipzig has gone 
farther than Androcles, who removed a 
thorn from a lion's foot. lie has 
removed a lion's injured eye. 

The operation was performed under 
an anaesthetic. The lion's eye had been 
so badly damaged in a fight with a 
tiger that it was feared the lion might 
lose its life unless the eye were removed. 

Dr. Boclker did it. The animal never 
stirred during the operation, and is now 
well again. We hope it will prove a 
grateful patient. 


DOMINION STATUS 
IN INDIA 

The Church Leads the Way 

In the midst of all the talk about 
independence for India the Church of 
England in India has quietly led the way. 

It is now independent, like the Angli¬ 
can Churches in the Dominions ; it lias 
Dominion Status, and is now known as 
the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon. 

Hitherto it has been under the control 
of the Archbishop “of Canterbury and 
the Church Assembly in England, actually 
a part of the Church of England and in 
a sense a State Church. Now it. will 
govern Itself, with its Metropolitan 
Bishop of Calcutta at its head. Of 
course it will still be in association with 
the English Church and its bishops will 
attend the world-wide Lambeth Con¬ 
ference, but by a curious arrangement 
the garrison churches of the British 
soldiers in India will remain under the 
Church at home. 

It is 116 years since the first Anglican 
bishop was appointed in India, after a 
long agitation by Wilbcfforcc and 
others. All India was this first bishop's 
diocese, and he had three archdeacons. 
Today there arc fourteen bishops in 
India and Ceylon. 


THE BOW AND ARROW AGE 

. Still here and there in the world linger 
peoples, or remnants of peoples, who live 
their lives very much as their forefathers 
lived centuries ago before the white man 
had voyaged from Europe to spread 
his civilisation in the ends of the Earth. 

These places are becoming fewer, but 
still there arc unexplored regions in the 
wilds of South America, still Tibet 
cherishes undisturbed her ancient and 
wonderful civilisation, and still, it seems, 
there are Red Indians in the very north 
of North America who know nothing of 
houses, who live by hunting, and who 
are armed with bows and arrows. 

So we are reminded by three explorers 
from Labradot. 
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£1 a Week for Every 
House 

Jf the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer could abolish all 
war charges in his Budget it 
would be like giving more than 
a pound a week to every family 
in the country. Let us see how 
it all works. 

In his Budget the Chancellor 
does two things. He tells the 
nation exactly what has hap¬ 
pened to the national purse 
during the financial year. If the 
taxes have brought in enough 
money to meet the expenditure, 
well and good. If they have 
brought in more than enough 
the balance is applied to reduce 
the National Debt. If they do 
not bring in enough th'e Chan¬ 
cellor has to find the balance by 
taxing or borrowing. Find it 
somehow he must, and nobody 
envies him his task in these days. 

So much for the old financial 
year. Having dealt with that 
the Chancellor proceeds with the 
national account for the next 
financial year. The Government 
wants so much for expenses, and 
he proposes taxes to raise the 
money. This year he wants 
the astonishing sum of about 780 
million pounds. 

,Why is all this money wanted ? 
The answer is a sad one. 

The greater part of it is wanted 
to pay for old zvars or to prepare 
for new ones. 

Let us set out the facts, which 
we give in round figures to make 
them simple. 

For War ,. .... .. £520,000,000 

Old War Debts.£360,000,000 

Army, Navy, and Air . .£ 110 , 000,000 

War Pensions.. £50,000,000 

tjov Peace.* .. £260,000,000 

So we see that 520 millions out 
of 780 millions are wanted for 
war purposes, old and new. 

Out of each £1 of taxes raised by 
ike Government 13s. 4 d . is for war. 

We have about nine million 
/amilies in the country, so that 
the average received for taxes is 
about £87 for a family. The 
amount raised for war is nearly 
£58 for every family, more than 
ft pound a week. 

If we take the case of a man 
who has worked hard and has 
£1000 a year invested, his income 
from investments is reduced in 
income tax alone by £200 a year. 
Of this £200 no less than £133 is 
for war. 

What an amazing contrast it 
is, the 260 millions for Peace and 
the 520 millions for War. If 
only it were two-thirds for Peace 
and one-third for War what a 
happy nation we should be ! We 
cannot wipe out the errors of the 
past, but we can, by cherishing 
every means of friendship for 
other nations, avoid adding to 
past follies. 


‘Sad Story of a Young Man 

7^ terrible story comes to us at 
first hand, and we should like our 
readers to feel, with us, a great pity 
for its hero ? " " 

He was a young naval lieutenant, 
and had gone to Jerusalem for the 
first time with his admiral, whose 
guest he was. They parted in the 
hotel on arrival, and did not meet till 
next day. 

“ What have you seen? ” asked-the 
Admiral. He himself had been to the 
Holy Sepulchre,' and to many other 
historic places. 

“ Sir, nobody has ever mentioned to 
me that there was a topping music- 
hall here ! ” said the lieutenant. “ I 
went to an excellent performance.” 

And that was the beginning and the end 
of Jerusalem for one young Englishman! 
© " 

Three Papers 

'Piiree London dailies have attracted 
much attention of late. 

One has revolutionised itself and 
effected a marvellous improvement. 

One has made itself scrappy and 
disappointed all its best and oldest 
readers. 

One has given itself a new aspect 
and shown most welcome signs of a re¬ 
turn to the old dignity of Fleet Street. 
© 

The Short Step 

J^ecturing on Lewis Carroll to the 
Royal Society of Literature the 
other day Mr. Walter Dc La Mare* 
told a story which can be told again. 

Queen Victoria, charmed by Alice 
in Wonderland and Alice Through the 
Looking Glass, ordered all the author's 
works, arid promptly received A Syl¬ 
labus of Plane Algebraical Geometry 1 

How could she guess that the writer 
of those nonsense books was a pro¬ 
fessor of mathematics ? When we 
think of Lewis Carroll we are reminded 
of one of the Ruthless Rhymes: 

Aunt Jane remarked the second time 
She tumbled off a bus: 

The step is short from the sublime 
To the ridiculous. 

© 

Penge 

Penge is claiming more territory for 
her kingdom. She would have a 
piece of Beckenham. 

There is a story told of the bit 
of Beckenham that Penge demands. 
It is said that long ago a dead body 
lay at the Crystal Palace end of it, 
and that nobody would remove it 
until an official from Beckenham came 
and took it away. 

We can almost believe it, for we 
have much occasion to pass through 
Penge, and its High Street is one of 
the worst littered streets in the whole 
of London. We hope Penge will clean 
it up and mend her ways. 

Until an Urban District can rule a 
Litter Lout it is not entitled to ride a 
good citizen , 


Are We Necessary ? 

T» e friends of Lord Balfour will 
sorely miss him. Perhaps one 
or two of them will remember what 
he once wrote to a member of-his 
family : 

How necessary are any of us to any of us ? 
It is enough that we should all get on much 
worse without each other, and that surely 
may satisfy us. 

They are wise words, and they are 
true. There are no friends anjnvherc 
who would not get on much worse 
without each other. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J^/Jost of us have a warm corner in our 
hearts for old furniture. But 
need more room than that for it. 

0 

A fashion writer notes : Blue is much 
seen. Especially in fine weather, 
when there is a lot of it. 

0 

A speaker says he is not used to 
bouquets. When he gets one he 
only sniffs at it. 

0 

\yiiAT do all our laws mean ? somebody 
asks. Behave yourself. 

0 

America has put drink down for 
ever, we read again. Other 
nations, unhap¬ 
pily, are only 
putting it down. 
0 

p fty Russians 
have - been 
carried from 
Leningrad Har¬ 
bour on an ice¬ 
floe. They are 
reported to have 
taken things 
coolly. 

M R - H. 

Thomas 
says quick re¬ 
medies are often 
quack remedies. And no good even to 
the ducks. 

0 

Are boys more curious than girls ? 
Some certainly look more curious. 

0 

A man in Kirkintilloch * has lived for 
ten years below the boiler-house 
of a coal pit. He must have felt he had 
come down in the world, 

0 

JJexry Ford started, says a news¬ 
paper, without shoes on his feet 
and now lie has thousands. And not 
enough feet to put them on. 

© 

In a Hundred Years 

A hundred years hence what differ¬ 
ence will it make whether you were 
rich or poor ? But what difference 
may it not make whether you did 
right or wrong ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
r piE A.A. withdrew its support from 
fifty bad hotels last year, 
Anybody may knock down a hoarding 
too near the road in Westchester 
County, New York. 


Spring Comes 

Once more the heavenly power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red ploughed hills 
With loving blue. 

The blackbirds have their wills. 
The throstles too. Tennyson 
The Wizard 

There’s many a magician in Bagdad 
and Benares 

Can read you for a penny what your 
future is to be, 

And a flock of crazy prophets just by 
staring at a crystal 
Can fill it with more fancies than 
there’s herrings in the sea. 

But I know a Wizardry 
Can break a freckled eggshell 
And shake a throstle out of it in every 
hawthorn tree ! Alfred Noyes 
Now 

Oh, to be in England now that 
April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England sees, 
some morning unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the 
brushwood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny 
leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the 
orchard bough 

111 England—now ! Robert Browning 
j Nature Hangs Her Mantle 
Now Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 

And spreads her sheets of daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea. Robert Burns 
| Now All Things Smile 
Now that the winter’s gone, the earth 
hath lost 

Her snow-white robes, and now no 
more the frost 

Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
Upon the silver lake or crystal stream ; 
But the warm sun thaws the be¬ 
numbed earth 

And makes it tender; gives a second 
birth 

To the dead swallow; wakes in hollow 
tree 

The drowsy cuckoo and the humble 
bee. 

Now do a choir of chirping minstrels 
bring 

I11 triumph to the world the youthful 
spring. 

The valleys, hills, and woods, in rich 
array, 

Welcome the coming, of the longed-for 
May. 

Now all things smile. Thomas Carew 

Sing 

Sing, children, sing! 

The lilies white you bring 
In the joyous Easter morning for hope 
are blossoming. 

Sing, sing the happy chorus, with 
joyful voices tell 

That death is life, and God is good, and 
all things shall be well; 

That bitter days shall cease 
In warmth, and light, and peace; 
That winter yields to spring: 

Sing, little children, sing! Celia Thaxter 
© 

An Evening Prayer at Sea 

Long the Sun hath gone to rest, 
Dimmed is.now the deepening West, 
And the sky hath lost the hue 
That the rich clouds o’er it threw. 
Lonely on the pale blue sky 
Gleam faint streaks of crimson dye, 
Gloriously the evening star 
Looks upon us from afar. 

Aid us, o’er the changeful deep, 
God of power; 

Bless the sailor’s ocean sleep, 

At midnight’s hour. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If nurserymaids 
are jealous of 
nurserymen 
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Five Times as Bright as June 


MYSTERIOUS HEART 
OF A CONTINENT 

A LAKE THAT IS LOST 

What a Traveller Saw in the 
Middle of Australia 

THE MIRAGE AND THE LEGENDS 

There is a Great Lake in Australia 
which is seen only on the maps. 

It is Lake Eyre, covering 4000 square 
miles and no miles across at its longest; 
and though it was once a great sheet of 
water fed by three rivers and their 
tributaries it has sunk more and more 
completely into the desert. It is now 
a parched flat of salt and sand. 

This Dead Sea which has vanished 
has been seen in the past by explorers 
from its shores. Last year Mr. C, T. 
Madigan of Adelaide, which is 300 miles 
due south of the lake, flew over it twice 
while making an aerial survey of the 
mid-Australian Desert. Since then he 
has motored to it and on it, and in The 
Times he has written an account of what 
he found. 

Many Legends Explained 

Seven years ago another aviator, Mr. 
Halligan, had flown over the lake, and 
the story of what lie .saw explains in 
part the many legends which have 
gathered about it. Both Mr. Halligan 
and his pilots thought they saw water 
in the lake, or rather in the lakes, for 
.there are two, separated by what was 
once a n'arrow channel. He also thought 
there were islands. 

There is no water. After such an 
abnormal season of rainfall and flood 
, such as Australia has just experienced 
much water may drain into the lake. It 
is more than likely. But it is still more 
likely that it quickly disappears and that 
the lake resumes the aspect which Mr. 
Madigan saw. 

1 A Grey Dry Flat 

It has high shores about it. From 
them he and his companions saw a grey 
dry flat stretching to the horizon. Near 
the shore the surface was everywhere the 
same, a fine dry gypsum with a pink 
salty crust through which one sank an 
inch or two. Beneath that was damp 
clay. A mile and a half out they thought 
they saw islands—as others before them 
had reported. They were deceived. It 
was a mirage. 

Mr, Madigan and his companions soon 
found that they could not go far out on 
to the lake surface with their motor- 
lorry. It would not have sunk far into 
the clay beneath the salt crust, but it 
might have sunk far enough to become 
immovable. The party spent all the 
time they could spare in journeying 
round the lake. 

».They satisfied themselves that every¬ 
where it was the same, a gypseous sandy 
foreshore sometimes several miles wide, 
then a narrow strip of damp clay, and 
then a salt crust stretching a hundred 
miles to the northern shore. 

The Six Spears 

Last year, when Mr. Madigan flew 
Over the lake, he satisfied himself that 
there was no water in it. The planes 
actually taxied along the surface in the 
middle of the expanse, throwing up a 
jdoud of dust. Six spears with streamers 
attached had been dropped from his 
plane and from another accompanying it 
on to the surface at different points. 
The surface was, as then noted, pink in 
Colour and apparently broken up into 
cracks like a geometrical figure. 

) On the later motoring expedition Mr. 
Madigan thought he would like to try 
to recover one of these dropped spears. 
He could not risk a lorry journey on the 
crust and the clay, so, with one com¬ 
panion, a pound of raisins, a bag of 
water, and a crowbar to test the surface 


A ll our efforts to provide light after 
** the Sun has set are of very little 
avail when compared with the magnifi¬ 
cent rays of the Sun itself. 

A few years ago an electric arc lamp 
of 1000 candle-power was considered a 
wonderful thing ; but lighthouses, aero¬ 
drome lights, and the tremendously 
powerful arcs now generally used in 
kinematograph studios have greatly 
exceeded this figure. 

The scientists of Rangoon University 
College have just completed some 
interesting tests of the power of the 
Sun at midday in India. All measure¬ 
ments of the strength of a lamp are made 


Continued from the previous column 

as they went, they walked 12 miles out. 

They found that the salt crust thick¬ 
ened from one to 17 inches, but the 
most curious of their experiences was the 
mirage they left behind. As their lorry 
receded from their view it seemed to 
rise on stilts. The figures of the men 
left in the camp stretched skyward as 
they moved about. Then all faded into 
the quivering mirage and the two lone 
men seemed to be in the middle of a 
flat pink disc. 

Mr. Madigan found the scene like his 
recollections of the frozen Antarctic 
seas off Adele Land, with the surface 
covered with pancake ice. The buckled- 
up salt crust looked just like closely- 
packed ice-floes when the pink sunset 
glow is on them. 

Such is Lake Eyre as its latest ex¬ 
plorer saw it, and such it may continue 
to be for centuries, or for thousands of 
years. But, it was not always like that. 
There is sunken water below. Borings 


in standard candles ; an electric bulb 
used in the house is usually from 20 to 
50 candle-power, or 100 for a big room. 
The measurements in Rangoon showed 
the illumination from the Sun to be 
equal to that, of 250,000 standard 
candles three feet away. In England 
we look upon 50,000 as being the figure 
for a bright summer’s day, so that the 
Sun in India would be five times as 
bright as on a June day in England. 

These measurements have been made 
with a photo-electric cell which pro¬ 
duces a tiny electric current that is 
exactly in proportion to the strength of 
the light which falls upon it. 


19 feet deep were made, and water rose 
in some of them nearly to the surface. 

There arc a few springs on the western 
margin of the lake, and there are many 
stories told by the natives of what once 
it was. One good thing which Mr. 
Madigan's examination of the lake has 
done, besides adding to knowledge, is 
to dissipate some of the foolish legends 
about the lake. 

The natives are afraid of it, and have 
invested its terrors with the presence 
there of the evil Kuddimukra, which is 
occasionally described as a giant snake 
with the head of a kangaroo l They be¬ 
lieved that none who ventured on Lake 
Eyre would escape its evil influence and 
come back alive. 

Now that this young man from 
Adelaide University has been there and 
come back again, and intends to go 
again with a lighter car, it may be said 
that the Kuddimukra is deader than 
Lake Eyre or the dead heart of Australia. 

Picture on page 9 


UMTALI 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT IT? 

The Very Jolly Corner of 
Cecil Rhodes’s Country 

CHARM OF A TOUR 

By a Girl at the High School 

All of us should try to realise what 
life is like in all parts of a world which, 
through wireless, is within instant 
hearing distance of us. 

The world has changed so much 
in the last thirty years that few people 
know exactly what has happened even 
to the British Empire. Take, for 
instance, Rhodesia, a land nearly five 
times as large as the island of Great 
Britain. What do you really know of it ? 

The map will show you a Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. Do you know 
that the capital of Northern Rhodesia 
is Livingstone ? And Southern Rho¬ 
desia ? Who says Bulawayo ? Wrong. 
Salisbury is the capital, though Bula¬ 
wayo is the largest town. And/ what is 
the third town ? Probably the number 
of towns known does not run to three. 
Well, the third is Urn tali. If we were 
to ask you for knowledge about Umtali 
you would think us unreasonable. 
The C.N. has readers there, and one of 
them, a girl In the High School, has sent 
us this description of the town. 

A Sunshine Town 

Umtali is a sunshine town almost on 
the borders of Rhodesia and Portuguese 
Africa. To people in England it might 
seem a charming village. It nestles 
among wild hills that appear to shelter 
it and cut it off from the outer country. 
Some are rocky fortresses ; others forcst- 
clad and grassy. 

The town, 3450 feet above sea-level, 
is built on a ridge rising within a 
valley, and is one street two miles long, 
with suburbs on the hill slopes. It is 
at its best in November, for then the 
flat-topped, flamboyant trees, planted 
along the edges of the wide, grey street 
and spreading like great sunshades over 
the footpaths, flower. The flowers, 
brilliant red, form billowy masses that 
look far too heavy for their straight 
twigs to uphold. Underneath, the fallen 
blossoms form a rich carpet of scarlet- 
brown. During the rest of the year 
these trees, with their feathery emerald 
leaves, arc even more like Japanese 
sunshades. 

One Great Pity 

The good shops are few and scattered. 
Between them arc little Indian shops 
(and native stores. One great pity is 
that the trees are being uprooted or 
chopped down to make room for more 
shops and buildings. 

There is a very good High School 
at Umtali. It ranks with the best in 
Rhodesia. Though it is only half the 
size of the schools at Salisbury and 
Bulawayo it easily holds its own in 
both sports and examination results. 
It is run on the co-educational system, 
but with separate hostels. 

The Umtali district is very beautiful, 
with lovely picnic places among the 
hills, but the roads are bad. The main 
drawback is that in the rainy season 
little rivers become raging torrents in 
one night, and roads are impassable. 

Possibilities of Beira 

Umtali is out of the way, in a corner 
of Southern Rhodesia, not at all near 
the mining districts and the more 
prosperous midlands. The soil is excel¬ 
lent from the farmer’s point of view, 
but transport is difficult and railways are 
too expensive to lay through such hills. 

If Beira belonged to the British 
and was opened up as a Rhodesian port 
Umtali would become a very important 
town, or it might become a health resort 
and sightseeing place. 


The electricity Age 



The national scheme for sending electricity in bulk from a few central stations is proceeding 
apace. This picture of some of the great insulators being erected at Bedford, where the first 
sub-station is nearly completed, Is symbolical of the Electricity Age in which wc live. 
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BAD THINGS 
Going On 

Places That Are Spoiling 
Themselves 

Last, week we gave a list of Good-Tilings 
concerning the Countryside. Here, we note 
some of the ways in which places are spoiling 
themselves and making "themselves unattrac¬ 
tive to visitors. 

In the fine old town of Newbury a 
beautiful old cottage roof is made ugly 
with the word Garage.printed over it in 
letters about five feet high. 

Outside Exeter a local house of 
amusement has its poster sprawling over 
a lovely rocky bank. 

At Nutfield, going into Redhill, it 
seems to be usual to stick advertise¬ 
ments on the hedges. 

Symonds Yat, the famous beauty 
spot in the lovely Wye Valley, is rapidly 
becoming one of the ugliest places in the 
whole United Kingdom. 

A Glaring Eyesore 

At Slough the'new road to Maiden¬ 
head, is becoming one of the most un¬ 
sightly roads within a hundred miles of 
London. ... \ ‘Y Y ... . ’ . 

Near Savernake Forest the road lead¬ 
ing into the Forest is rapidly spoiling 
itself with little tea-shops. 

On the'Great West Road is a glaring 
eyesore in the form of a huge chimney 
with the word. Firestone painted in great 
white letters from top to bottom. 

The roa,d s from Slough to Cranford is 
being made peculiarly unsightly with 
hoardings; pumps, and tea places. 

Petrol pumps and garage signs are 
entirely spoiling the Devonshire country 
round Cove, near.Bampton. y • 

Steppes > Bridge, outside Bristol ; is 
becoming very ugly with tin huts and 
Aunt vSallys. ' 

The petrol pump* has invaded the 
village post office at Brastcd, making, it 
an ugly patch in a beautiful Kent village. 

On the Sidcup arterial road a window 
factory has put up a petrol pump for its 
own private use in full view from the 
public road. . 

Unsightly Aunt Sallys 

At Lichfield the town is approached 
from the south under a bridge made 
ugly with advertisements. 

Bromley, which should be by-passed 
for its bad streets, is becoming so un¬ 
sightly With Aunt Sallys that it will soon 
need by-passing for its ugliness. 

The main roadway into Pcnge from. 
London, is lined with hundreds of ad¬ 
vertisements, Pcnge probably holding 
the record for hoardings. 

Beckenham appears to. be rapidly 
spoiling itself with hoardings. 

The road -through Kent at Kings- 
down, just before Wrotham Hill, is 
perhaps the most unsightly half-mile in 
the whole of Kent. 

The entrance into Maidstone from 
London is spoiled by an enormous hoard¬ 
ing of a peculiarly ineffective kind. 

The beautiful old town of Dunstable 
is’becoming a horrible mass of hoardings 
and Aunt Sallys. 

Ugly Hoardings 

, Kenilworth; approached from Coven¬ 
try by one of the loveliest five miles in 
England, is becoming an eyesore. 

Warwick is being rapidly robbed of its 
old-world charm by hoardings, enamel 
signs, and bridge advertisements. 

Salcombe in Devon is growing ugly 
with sheds and hoardings. 

. Corfe is allowing ugly advertisements 
to creep around its noble castle hill. 

. The Scarborough and Whitby. Road 
is becoming peculiarly a road to avoid 
owing to garages, tea shanties, and 
enamel signs of the worst kind. 

Kibworth, , near Leicester, showed 
one of the worst bits of ugliness at the 
recent Countryside Exhibition in West¬ 
minster Hall. 


HOW THEY TALK IN 
the North country 

Nearly as Plain as a 
Pikestaff 

Scotland is taking steps to preserve 
formally, in -a national dictionary, 
those idioms and words that are em¬ 
bedded in its literary history and 
local usages. 

A- North Country reader suggests 
that each district in England might 
well bestir itself to do something in 
the same direction. 

She gives some instances from the 
present speech of the West Yorkshire 
moors. There meetings are holden; 
snow is thawn. Before that it had 
snown, or it snew. Clothes are donned 
and doffed. People are not busy; 
they are throng. They direct you to 
their house by the gainer way, so as to 
avoid the mullock (dirt). A dog is a 
witty fellow, as false (fawse) as a fox 
(meaning cunning, knowing, or intelli¬ 
gent). The village shop is fast for 
change. The young weakling lamb is 
fot (fetched) to the fire when it is 
scarcely wick (quick or alive). Anyone 
who can follow the talk with ease 
(she says) finds small difficulty in reading 
Chaucer. 

But is not all of it in Dr. Joseph 
Wright’s famous Dialect Dictionary, 
and as plain as a pikestaff (except fot) 
to anyone, who knows the North ? 

A CHINESE SCHOOLGIRL 
What Happens in Civil War 

We do not hear so much now of the 
sufferings, crimes, and heroisms of 
China’s civil, war, but they still go on. 
The other . day a missionary writing 
home told about the death of a Chinese 
schoolgirl. 

She had been to a Christian boarding- 
school for girls at. Ping-Kiang, and was 
one of the most brilliant pupils. Then 
she became, a Communist and worked 
openly for the misguided party which 
believes in breaking-up our social and 
political institutions. Finally the author¬ 
ities arrested her ; she was tried, pleaded 
guilty, and was condemned to be shot. 

Old friends were praying in the 
church as she was led to execution. 

They heard her voice shouting Com¬ 
munist slogans as the procession went by. 

She continued to preach her political 
faith even after the volley was fired. 
She fell wounded, but picked herself up 
and shouted again : “ Down with 

Imperialism ! Long live Communism 1 ” 
A second volley ended her life.' 

The missionary' wrote sorrowfully. 
He had no love for the cause in which 
the girl died. But he wished that some¬ 
thing of the girl’s fire and devotion 
might be spent in service for God and 
oil r. fellow-men. ‘ 


THE MOATED TREASURE 
HOUSE 

Burglars Beware 

Deep below the foundations of Wall 
Street in New York a treasure house is 
being sunk which is to be protected 
by a surrounding wall of water. • 

The treasure house will be of three 
storeys and the water round it will be 
50 feet wide. 

Any burglar who wished to reach it 
would have to charter a diving bell or 
equip himself with one of the new deep-' 
water diving suits with oxygen appar¬ 
atus described by Dr. Leonard,Hill. 

• Even then his way would not be easy. 
If lie passed the walls of water he would 
have .to pierce other walls of steel, and 
the task of getting away with the booty 
would present him with new problems. 

: For the officials of its owners there 
are other ways of entrance and exit to 
the vault—a funnel with pumps, and air- 
locks. It is an idea as strange as any 
in the Arabian Nights. 


33 Steps to peace 

Slow But Sure 

By Our League Correspondent 

Tlifc League.of Nations has just issued' 
a list of the treaties for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes registered during 
the year 1929.' , . 

If we omit the belated registration of 
a twcnty-year-old agreement .between 
Brazil and Spain the 33 registered in 
1929 (compared with fifteen in 1928 and 
six in 1927) divide into three'equal 
groups of graded importance, providing 
respectively for Conciliation, for Arbi¬ 
tration and Conciliation, and, for Arbi¬ 
tration and Judicial Settlement. 

Of the first group, gestures at least 
in the right direction, nine out of the 
eleven arc concluded by the United 
States with a European power. This 
is the case with all the eleven of the 
second group, providing for compulsory 
arbitration, but each of these is hedged 
round with limitations and reservations. 
In these not only must the disputes 
be strictly of a legal nature, but they 
must not affect the Monroe Doctrine, 
the interests of third powers, or obliga¬ 
tions under the League Covenant, nor, 
may they fall within the. domestic 
jurisdiction of States. 

The Spirit of Europe 

The third group is of treaties con¬ 
cluded , (with the one exception of 
Siam) between European States, and 
these are of a more courageous nature, 
providing not only for arbitration 
where conciliation fails but for. the still 
more definite judicial settlement. Of 
these many fix the International. Court 
as the competent authority, some for 
legal disputes only,-some for all disputes. 

The treaties in this third group dis¬ 
close some very interesting tendencies. 
Provision is made for all three forms of 
settlement in one and the same agree¬ 
ment; there is a growing dislike for 
reservations; and seven out of the 
eleven apply to disputes.of all kinds. 

This rapid growth and these tendencies 
may confidently be taken as sure 
indication of a change in the spirit of 
Europe as a whole. 


A DOG’S LIFE 
A Chance for You to Help It 

A new and rathbr mysterious malady 
has established itself in our kennels. Y 
Because its nature and source are 
as yet unknown the new trouble is 
called hysteria. Dogs affected by it 
behave as* hysterical people behave 
when nervous trouble.is upon them. 

The disease causes dogs to yelp and 
howl, to run in circles, and to foam at 
the mouth. Their legs collapse under 
the strain and they fall as if in a fit. 

Here is a case which the Royal 
Veterinary College in London would 
almost certainly solve if money were 
forthcoming. It is sad to think that we, 
a nation of animal lovers, starve the 
work of this beneficent hospital for 
dumb creatures. The college urgently 
needs funds and the time is opportune 
to extend a helping hand. 


A DISCOVERY 
What an Invisible Germ Does 

Professor Calmette, a distinguished 
director of the Pasteur Institute, has just 
communicated to the French Academy 
of Medicine an important paper in 
which he states that an invisible germ, 
first discovered .20 years ago by Dr. 

.Rentes of Rio de Janeiro, is really a baby 
tubercle bacillus. / . 

In its invisible immature condition it 
does not cause tuberculosis, merely 
some skin diseases and some kinds of 
blood-poisoning; but when it is full^ 
grown it becomes an ordinary , tubercle 
bacillus and is capable of producing con¬ 
sumption and other tubercular diseases. 

So small is the germ that it passes 
through a porcelain filter and also 
through the walls of blood-vessels. 


Public bodies That 
D o not Care 

Indifference to the State 
of the Country 

It is a constant source of discourage¬ 
ment for those who are fighting for the 
preservation of the Countryside that 
local authorities are often so indifferent. 

; It is this ,indifference of local author¬ 
ities that miist he held responsible for the 
destruction of beauty all about us. 

; We gather evidence of this from a. 
report of the Scapa Society in .which Sir 
Lawrence Chubb, its energetic secre¬ 
tary, points out that a Scapa letter was 
sent to the councils of all municipal 
boroughs and all urban districts with 
over ten thousand people urging that 
the powers given by Acts of Parliament 
should be utilised. In all 449 letters 
were sent out, but over 350'local authox - 
ities took no notice of the letter. ' ' 
i In view of the great'service rendered 
to the nation by the Scapa Society, and 
the fact that it has worked valiantly for 
so, many years to keep our country 
beautiful, it must be regretted by all 
good people that so many of our local 
authorities treat it so badly. 

What is clearly wanted is that those 
who wish to keep our county, beautiful 
should join our public bodies and 
compel them to do their duty. 

THE FINANCIER IN 
DISGUISE 

General Dawes Interviews 
His Waiter 

^ Ingenuity is always interesting.;- Here 
is.a true story which lias just reached us. 

1 While . the Dawes ' Committee on 
Reparations ;was -doing its work, its. 
members went to' Berlin to ascertain 
‘certain conditions there..‘ " . Y Y V 
• General Dawes stayed at an excellent" 
hotel and found that the waiter, who 
attended to him was extraordinarily 
polished and spoke r English perfectly. 
The general talked to him a little and 
soon discovered that the waiter had 
views of his own on the financial situa¬ 
tion. Amused, at first the general led 
the man on, but very soon, noticing that 
his waiter had a deep knowledge of 
finance, he be'gged' him to explain his 
point of view. He then discovered that 
the waiter was no waiter at all, but a 
specialist in finance who, anxious to 
gain the ear of General Dawes, had 
arranged to meet him in this way! 

His aim was accomplished, for the 
general had put-before him with per¬ 
suasiveness and clarity a certain atti¬ 
tude and policy. The. story docs not 
go on to say* whether this influenced the 
work of the Committee or not! 

BRIGHTER OLDHAM 
A Few Words to the Litter Lout 

We were speaking the other day of the 
successful efforts that have been made 
to brighten-up the streets of Oldham, 
and a good friend in that town sends us 
some tram tickets with useful slogans 
printed on the back. Here are some: : 

; If you are proud of your .town help to keep 
it clean. . 

, The street cleaners are human': make their 
work easier by being tidy. 

Where there’s litter there’s waste. 

Good health is due to cleanliness; keep 
your streets clean. 

A little cleanliness is worth a iot of litter. 

Litter baskets have now been placed 
on Oldham .lamp-posts, and our corre¬ 
spondent, informs us that the Oldham 
trains and buses have long had ticket 
boxes. We understand that the slogans 
onjthe backs of the*tickets are chic.to an 
enterprising society of citizens who form 
the.Young Oldham Parliament. . 

Another Oldham correspondent sends 
us his opinion that the streets of Oldham 
are the best lighted streets he has seen, 
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Elephant as a farm hand • The boat race • Australia’s dry lake 




Boat-Raco Day Again—This Saturday tho Oxford and Cambridge Boat Raco takes place on the Thames between Putnoy and IVIortlako. Thero is a special Interest In this year’s race as 

each university has won forty times, with a dead-heat in 1877. These pictures show the two crews. 



A Perilous Task—Blackfriars Bridge, 
within sight of the Editor’s window, is 
being strengthened. In this photograph 
we 8oe one of the men at work. 


Working for Its Living'—The circuses are taking to the road again, but what happens to all tho A Famous Lighthouse — Here we see 

animals during the winter months ? For many of them It is a period of enforced Idleness, though wTs^* rebuild d on 8t p"yrnouth h °Hoe > 'about 

some do useful work, Ijke this elephant which Is seen harrowing a field at Horley in Surrey. fifty years ago, being repainted. 



Landing the Nets—This picture from Aberdeen shows some of the fishermen who catch the 
salmon for which the River Dee is still noted, though catches are less than they used to be. 


Australia’s Great Dry Lake—On page 7 is a description of the recent exploration of the 
bed of Lake Eyre in Australia. Here we give a view of its vast expanse of salt crust. 



Quickest Way Through a Hedge—These London business girls, making their way through 
a hedge during a race, agree that cross-country running is an ideal Saturday afternoon pastime. 


London Folk Dancers—These girls of a school at Tooting took part in the recent folk dancing 
competitions held by the London schools. The pastime of folk dancing Is growing in popularity^ 
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THE FRENCH 
CARDINAL WOLSEY 

Richelieu and His House 

A MAN WHO DOMINATED 
HISTORY 

Paris University has received a splen¬ 
did gift from the Due de Richelieu. 

It is the Chateau de Richelieu with 
its thousand-acre park, and it is to 'be 
used as a holiday resort for the pro¬ 
fessors of the university and as a guest 
house for foreign scholars, just as 
Chequers is used for our prime ministers. 

The gift of the chateau takes men's 
minds back to one of the great figures 
of history, a pale, grim man feared by 
the king and hated by the Court, Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose little red hat hangs 
over his tomb in Paris. 

A Lover of Power 

His family was noble but poor. The 
king had granted the right of preferment 
to the sec of Lugon to the Richelieus, 
and, as an elder brother refused, Armand, 
who had meant to be a cavalry officer, 
became a bishop at 21. In 1614 the 
clergy of Poitou sent him to the States- 
General, and the lover of power got his 
chance. He made so great an impression 
on Marie de Medici that the way to 
Court was. open. 

His life from then was a series of 
schemes, plots, and vengeances. He 
became the chief minister to a king who 
hated him; he dominated European 
history; he was immensely rich, built 
himself palaces fit for kings, patronised 
men of letters, and punished his enemies 
relentlessly. He endowed schools and 
colleges, and he would have been glad 
that the chateau he built at Richelieu 
should be used by men of letters. 

He was not unlike our Wolsey ; but 
he died undefeated, for Louis the Thir¬ 
teenth was not like King Bluebeard. 


LITTLE EVA LOOKS BACK 
The First Child of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

In the city of Boston, Massachusetts, 
a little old lady read in her paper the 
other day that for the first time Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin was being played at not 
one single theatre in the United States. 

The old lady ivas Little Eva. 

She was the first child to take that 
part 78 years ago, when the play that 
,was to storm the world and bring home 
to it the horrors of slavery as nothing 
else had done was put on the stage 
at Troy in New York State, 

There must be many C.N. readers 
who have never seen the play on the 
stage, but there are few of the really 
grown-ups who do not know it. To 
some of them it seems only a short time 
since it was still a favourite in country 
town theatres in England. It is not 
much more than a generation since it 
was played at Islington. 

J Then all used to see, even if they did 
not go to the theatre, poster pictures 
fef old Uncle Tom, with his woolly white 
pate, and Simon Lcgree the cruel 
planter, and Topsy who ’spected that 
she growed, and the bloodhounds chasing 
the escaping slave Eliza as she fled 
across the broken ice of the river to 
freedom. And, of course, Little Eva. 

It seems hardly possible that Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin is not still being played 
somewhere in the wide world. It 
cannot yet have vanished. 

But it was 78 years ago that Miss 
Cordelia Howard, then a child of four, 
was Little Eva on the first night of 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s famous play. It is 
something to remember that she still 
is among us. She is writing her 
reminiscences. 

One thing she tells us is that her 
father, who put the play on the stage, 
had great difficulties because political 
feeling about the abolition of slavery 
ran so high still—in 1852, ' 


The Cuckoo Clock 

Anton Ketterer and the 
Black Forest 

Two hundred years ago a man named 
Franz Anton Ketterer thought of some¬ 
thing new. 

He carved a clock case like a little 
house, and under its caves he put a door, 
such as one sees leading to a stable loft. 
But this door did not conceal anything 
so dull as hay bales. When the hour 
struck the door flew open as if by magic, 
and a little bird appeared, bowing and 
crying Cuckoo. 

Everyone who saw it laughed, except 
certain children, who caught their 
breath with delighted awe. It seemed 
to them.that a fairy Jived in the little 
house and that the cuckoo was her 
doorkeeper. For two centuries other 
children have thought the same thing. 
Little folk all over. Europe have dreamed 
odd things about cuckoo clocks, and 
Mrs. Molesworth wrote a book about one. 

The world fell in love with Kcttercr's 
invention, and soon a cuckoo clock 
became as necessary a piece of nursery 
furniture as a rocking-horse. 

This summer there will be celebra¬ 
tions in Ketterer’s honour at his native 
place, Schonwald in the Black Forest. 

For a mad and monstrous time the 
people with a genius for cuckoo clocks 
and dolls* houses became makers of 
high explosives, and the compatriots of 
the man who wrote the Fifth Symphony 
were smashing the ancient loveliness of 
Louvain and Rheims. - But the night¬ 
mare is over : Fritz has sent the war 
lords packing, and is now happily at 
work-on cuckoo clocks again. 


HERE LIVES A GALLANT 
WOMAN 

There are many brave battles fought 
in silence. 

The other day one was brought to 
light in a coroner’s court. A nine-year- 
old boy from Camberwell was knocked 
down by a bus, and died. 

How was it that no one was looking 
after him ? 

Someone explained that his mother 
had to work in order to keep her six 
children. By hard toil she managed 
to make 18s. a wcelc t She kept their 
one room beautifully clean, and the 
children were well cared for. 

Never once had the mother applied 
for charity. A few friends helped her, but 
in the main she fought her battle alone. 

What gallantry is hers, tackling the 
seemingly impossible task of keeping 
seven people on 18s. a week ! 

The coroner granted her £10 from the 
relief fund, which will have saved this 
self-rcspccting mother from the dreaded 
pauper funeral. Two of the children 
are earning small sums now, and a day 
will come when they will be able to look 
after her. Meanwhile she has years of 
hard battle before her; let us give a 
cheer for her, for she is a gallant fighter. 


WHY AUSTRALIA MOVES 
SLOWLY 

It is impossible not to be struck with 
the continued slow growth of the 
Australian population, which we have 
frequently pointed out. 

This enormous territory, nearly three 
million square miles, two-thirds as 
large as Europe, has. only' 6,300,000 
people. At the present rate it will take 
Australia twelve years to add one 
million to her people. 

It is also remarkable that as nearly 
as possible half the entire population 
is contained in six cities, and; more 
startling still, over two millions are in 
only two cities. 

Here we see the explanation of the 
slow progress of Australia as a whole. 
Too many Australians are in the towns 
and not enough engaged in the primary 
industries of the country. Australia’s 
real wealth is her soil, and only a small 
minority of her workers arc working it. 


DOES THE HAZEL 
FIND WATER? 
Curious Age-Old Problem 
A CANADIAN EXPERIENCE 

'There are many questions the world will 
be long in settling, and among the very puzzling 
ones is the question of finding water under¬ 
ground by a hazel twig. 

Numbers of people believe that a hazel twig 
shaped like the letter Y, carried by the two 
branching parts, one in each hand, will be 
deflected toward the earth, or some say 
upward, at a point where there is water 
underneath. Others do not believe it, and 
there seems to be no way of settling the 
matter finally. A Canadian reader of the 
C.N. sends us this experience, which we give 
as a contribution to the problem. 

In 1887 I was living in Northern 
Manitoba where a friend and I built a 
house on the side of a valley where once 
a huge river had flowed, but now the 
water was half a mile distant and a 
hundred feet below us. Two expert 
well-diggers were employed to dig for 
water. They did not seem to like the 
prospect much. 

Used by Indians 

In front of the house was a fairly 
even slope down to the river, but at 
the back there was a depression, a gully, 
extending down toward the river. 
When considering the most likely place 
to find water someone mentioned the 
hazel. I had not previously heard of 
this method of finding water and was 
much interested to learn that the 
Indians uscd.it. 

So I found a hazel twig of the neces¬ 
sary form, cut a .Y-shapcd piece, and 
proceeded to experiment as directed, 
with the leg of the twig pointing 
upward and the arms in my hands. 
As I passed over the ground at the back 
of the house the leg of the Y turned 
down when I passed a certain spot, 
but not quickly or with much force. 
But in front of the house every time 
I passed a certain point the leg turned 
down like a Hash. 

The well-diggers, in whose hands the 
hazel appeared unaffected,. had little 
confidence in it, and decided to sink the 
well at the rear of the house. Water was 
found there at about twenty feet below 
the surface, but the supply was not 
great, neither was the quality good. 

This was in October, but in the month 
of May in the following year a spring 
of clear water burst forth in front of 
the house at the particular point where 
the hazel had been most affected. 


SWEATING 

An Evil Not Yet Stamped Out 

It is now twenty yearn since Parlia¬ 
ment first legislated against Sweating. 

. The word is an old one, and very 
expressive ; it came to be applied to 
those employers who so badly under¬ 
paid their workpeople that they virtually 
sweated the life out of them. Twenty 
years ago Parliament passed a measure 
called the Trade Boards Act, definitely 
setting up for certain trades Boards, 
equally composed of representatives of 
employers and employed, to determine 
fair rates of wages. These had the 
force of law. The Act was again and 
again extended, and at present quite a 
number of trades are covered by it. 

We regret to see that last year the 
Government had to take criminal pro¬ 
ceedings under these Acts against no 
fewer than 98 employers who sweated 
their employees by evading the law. 
We do not think that this is widely 
known, and so wc print this statement 

The maximum penalty is £20, and 
this was inflicted in a very bad case 
where a false record of wages was kept 
in an attempt to deceive the inspectors. 
In this case no less than ^2150 had to 
be paid as arrears of wages to those who 
had been cheated. ' 


NOBLE HILLAR\ 

A Man in Wordsworth 

WHY WE WILL REMEMBER 
HIM 

Spare the human helpers ! Do they stir 
Mid your fierce shock like men afraid to die ? 
No; their dread service nerves the heart it 

warms; 

And they are led by noble Hillary. 

Three years ago the Spanish Lifeboat 
Society called a motor-lifeboat after an 
Englishman. Now the same name has 
been given to the newest and fastest 
lifeboat; in the world, the big one at 
Dover, i which safeguards those who 
cross the Channel by sea or air. 

The man whose name was thus given 
to two lifeboats was Sir William Hillary. 
He was equerry to the Duke of Sussex, ‘ 
one of the sons of George the Third. His 
was an active nature, and he travelled 
a good deal. When old ladies and little 
children went' to bed in terror of an 
invasion by Boney, Hillary raised a 
defence force to protect the coast. 

A Servant to Humanity 

When he went to live in the Isle of 
Man he constantly heard of wrecks, and ; 
soon became an active helper whenever 
news came in. 

In 1832 lie published an Appeal to 
the Nation to form a National Institu¬ 
tion for the Preservation of Lives and 
Property from Shipwreck. It stirred 
men’s minds, and next year the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution was born. 

Hillary became the father of all 
lifeboat services, for the foreign coun¬ 
tries which have them all followed 
England’s leach No wonder the 
Spaniards who called a lifeboat after 
him said that his name deserves to be 
venerated with deep gratitude and that 
he is a son of all the countries which have 
lifeboat services. No wonder Words¬ 
worth called him noble Hillary in his 
sonnet. He was servant to humanity . 
and citizen of the world. 

An Active Lifeboatman 

Hillary was an active lifeboatman him¬ 
self, and was once washed out of the 
boat and had six ribs smashed ; but he 
went on with the work of rescue. He t 
is the modern lifeboatman as well as ' 
the founder of the lifeboat service. He 
took part in the rescue of 305 lives and 
three times won the gold medal for 
great gallantry. Not till he was 64 
could he be persuaded to give up his 
place in the boat. 

When the lifeboat centenary is cele¬ 
brated 1 in 1933 there will surely be a 
great revival of gratitude to William 
Hillary, and perhaps there will be talk 
of a statue. He would, wc are sure, 
prefer the sort of memorial Dover offers 
him now, a new and faster lifeboat. 


THE ROADSIDE TREE 
How to Hide the Ugly Mess 

One of the most hopeful signs of the 
times is the growing interest in the 
planting of trees by the roadside. 

The Ministry of Transport is in great 
sympathy with this movement and has 
in every way encouraged the Roads 
Beautifying Association, which has done 
such valuable work in this respect. The 
Minister of Transport has lately agreed 
to make grants toward the cost of road¬ 
side tree-planting and the provision of 
grass yerges, and has appointed Mr. 
Bean, j ohc of the greatest tree experts 
in England, to advise the Ministry on 
all such Schemes. 

We i strongly advise our readers to 
urge their local authorities to consult 
the Minister of Transport about trees 
along our roads. There arc many cases 
in all parts of the country where ugliness 
would disappear from public view if 
trees or hedges were planted, so that, as 
Arthur Mee’s Monthly said the other 
day, those people who ■ love ugliness 
coiild be allowed to hide themselves in 
the mess they make. 


yj, ii i J.J 1 )1 i JjfJW ., 1*.^ IJi 
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HIDDEN TREASURE 


A ZOO OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


A HUNT AT THE VATICAN 

Why Not Explore Our 
National Archives ? 

A RICH MAN’S CHANCE 

There used to be an English scholar 
living in Rome (he may be there still) 
who was a mystery to visitors who came 
to know him. 

There he was, in one of the most 
romantic of cities, living, as his con¬ 
versation with the writer showed, year 
after year without a thought of return 
home. It came out that he was explor¬ 
ing and copying unknown or forgotten 
manuscripts in the Vatican Library. 

Boundless treasures of knowledge 
lie unexplored there, a paradise to the 
scholar. These unmapped ways of 
romantic possibility are now to be 
investigated. The work is to be done 
by international cooperation under the 
direction of the International Committee 
of Historical Studies. It is pleasant to 
remember that the scheme originated 
in the proposal of a Scotsman, ProLssor 
J. H. Baxter, of St. Andrews University. 

How the Work Will Be Done 

At first representatives of the Old 
World and the New discussed tlic 
possibility of a united attempt of the 
scholars of all civilised nations to examine 
the archives of the Vatican and prepare 
a complete index. That, however, lias 
been found too great an undertaldng, 
and it has been decided that each 
country shall work over all the books 
and writings concerning itself. 

The United Kingdom will have its 
list ; Italy and Spain will have their 
lists, and so on. Finally, when all lias 
been done, the whole will be brought 
together and a complete index created 
out of the many. By that time we 
ought to know all that the Vatican 
library contains, and we may reasonably 
expect that many rich gifts to knowledge 
will be brought to light. 

From our Royal Institution comes a 
suggestion for the formation of a society 
for the study of the lives of the most 
noteworthy persons of all times, such as 
discoverers, explorers, inventors, scien¬ 
tists, artists, thinkers, statesmen, and so 
on. The field is a rich one. 

What About the Record Office ? 

Something still more interesting might 
possibly be done. A millionaire, seeking 
for an idea for an original way of 
benefiting his fellows, might endow a 
fund which would employ a little band 
of scholars to examine the unknown 
treasure of our Record Office and other 
national archives. Haphazard dippings 
into the musty parcels of manuscripts 
there bring forth treasure richer than 
that with which the pearl diver returns 
from his quest in the sea. 

Wc have had within recent years new 
Shakespeare matter from there, and 
new letters of Shelley’s have been found. 
There may be there, all unknown, 
Shakespeare and Spenser manuscripts 
worth a king’s l'ansom. What a treasury 
to hunt in I 


THE MAN NOT FIT TO DRIVE 

One of the most serious aspects of 
the traffic problem is. the fitness or un¬ 
fitness of the driver. 

Governor Roosevelt has just signed 
a decree for the State of New York 
which lias been passed to get rid of 
drunken motor-drivers. The measure 
was supported by the State Motor 
Vehicle Bureau, and it provides that 
when a driver has been twice convicted 
of causing personal injury through drunk¬ 
enness his licence can never be restored. 

Wc draw nearer in this country to 
the day when all chauffeurs will nave 
to leave alcohol alone, a fact which is 
increasingly evident in the large number 
of advertisements for chauffeurs which 
declare that the man must be an 
abstainer* 









Hedgehogs 


IVIaricomorlon 



Phoenix 




Dragons 




Camelopard 




Tyrus 





Clothes IVloth 


Greater Ant 


Hippopotamus 


These quaint drawings of animals are by an artist of the Middle Ages. As we see, some 
of them are creatures that never were, but others bear some resemblance to living animals. 
The pictures, which are from a book printed at Mainz in 1491, are reproduced here from 
a series of coloured postcards issued by the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


WHERE IS SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON’S HOUSE? 

In a Country 
Rubbish Heap 

MACAULAY’S PROPHECY 
GOES WRONG 

So heavy has been the tide of national 
treasures from England across the 
Atlantic of late, pictures, sculptures, 
even buildings being taken down here 
and set up on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that an appeal by statesmen 
and scholars has been issued praying 
that the nation may have first refusal 
where such things must be sold. 

Distant observers who witness what is 
passing here might wonder whether our 
expressions of anxiety are always quite 
sincere. Not only do old country cot¬ 
tages and buildings of historic interest 
pass piecemeal across the ocean ; some 
are destroyed without even an idea of 
re-erection. A case in point is the 
house in which Sir Isaac Newton lived 
in London, 

Houses once occupied by smaller men 
than he are preserved in various lands 
as if they possessed the sacred atmo¬ 
sphere of a temple. Lord Macaulay 
thought equal veneration would protect 
the old house in St. Martin’s Street, 
on the south side of Leicester Square, 
in which the greatest of our, scientists 
saw his mighty visions. 

Hitchin Patriots 

His house there was still well known 
when Macaulay wrote, and he wrote 
that it “will continue to be well known 
as long as our island retains any traces 
of civilisation.” Macaulay was wrong. 
That house has long since vanished, and 
its site is covered by a public library. 

When the time came to demolish 
Newton’s house attempts to raise ti 
fund for its preservation failed, and the 
housebreakers with their pickaxes ad¬ 
vanced to destroy it. Just in the nick 
of time patriotic citizens of Hitchin 
came to the rescue. They bought the 
famous old house as it stood and had it 
carefully taken down and all its parts 
numbered and labelled to signify their 
original position and carted away to the 
little Hertfordshire town. 

One of the rooms has since been set up 
in the Manor House Galleries at Hitchin. 
Attempts to get the remainder of the 
house rebuilt have failed. Even Gran¬ 
tham, where Newton was at school as a 
boy, could not raise funds for the installa¬ 
tion of a room or rooms in its Carnegie 
Library. So the famous old house lies 
in a heap of rubbish, half buried in a 
yard at Hitchin. 


AN OLD MAN 
GOING HOME 

Here is a story from an English lady 
in Zanzibar showing how “ one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” 

Walking there with a Sister from the 
Government hospital, she saw with 
astonishment a little old man with one 
leg hobbling along with two crutches to 
Chwaka, 26 miles away. He had been 
told that morning that he was fit to go 
home, and had not understood lie would 
be sent by car. So he was walking !, 

The first rickshaw that came along 
the road belonged to a very high 
dignitary of the Zanzibar Government, 
an Englishman. 

The Sister stopped him, saying: “I 
want a rickshaw to take this old man 
back to the hospital at once : —can I 
have yours ? It’s an amputation case. 
He is in my ward, and quite clean.” 

The official stepped from the rickshaw, 
and the old cripple went back on its 
spotless linen cushions to the hospital, 
comforted by the Sister saying “ Never 
mind, father, tomorrow you shall go 
home in a motor-car.” \ 

And then she went and played tennis,' 
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TWO NEW COMETS 


C. L. N. 


A Life of the week 


ONE FOUND NEAR THE 
NEW PLANET 


How the Astronomers Look 
for Unknown Worlds 

TRIUMPH OF MATHEMATICS 


By the G.N. Astronomer 


Two comets are now speeding through 
the evening sky. One, 1930 b, is too 
faint to / be seen with the naked eye, 
while the other (Wilk's Comet) 1930 c, 
though bright enough to be visible, has 
been very badly placed, low in. the 
north-west sky, in the early evening,; 
after which it sets. 

Our star-map shows the path of 1930 b 
for the next few days, during which 
time it will pass to the left or east of the 
bright star Beta in Auriga. This star is 
high in the north-west sky between 8 
and 9 o’clock, and may be easily 
identified by means of the much 
brighter Cap cl la below it, about fifteen 
times the Moon's apparent width away. 

-The comet known as 1930 b is the 
second comet discovered this year; the 
first, 1930 a, was very faint, and was 
not found until February 20, when it 
was rapidly receding from the Earth, 
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The path of the comet 1930 b 


though it had approached to within 20 
million miles of our world. 

Comet 1930 b was discovered not very 
far from where the new planet beyond 
Neptune was found, and in the same 
constellation of Gemini, to the west of 
Delta. It appears so close to the star 
that were the newly-discovered world 
visible to the naked eye it could not be 
distinguished from it. 

Now, it was the existence of certain 
comets that was one of the chief reasons 
which led astronomers to the conclusion 
that there were other worlds beyond 
Neptune. 

Most of the small and faint comets, 
including those recently discovered, 
travel between the neighbourhood of 
the Sun and the region of Jupiter’s 
orbit, the Sun being at what is known 
as the perihelion focus while Jupiter’s 
orbit is at the aphelion, or “ farthest 
from the Sun ” focus. About 40 of these 
comets arc known. A few of them come 
to perihelion, when they are usually 
found and seen with telescopic aid ; they 
are rarely visible to the naked eye. 

There arc other families, as they are 
called, of comets. Saturn is known to 
have at least three; Uranus has two, 
and Neptune eight, of which Halley’s 
famous comet is one. 

Signs of Other Planets 

The grouping is so obvious that it 
appears certain that the particular 
planet has some sort of, shall we say, 
paternal association with each group. 

There are certain other comets in some 
cases 1 gathered into groups far beyond 
the orbit of Neptune; consequently 
many astronomers have inferred that 
there must exist some still more distant 
planets of the solar system. 

Certain variations in the motions of 
Uranus and Neptune which have been 
most minutely analysed by Lowell, 
Pickering, and other astronomers con¬ 
firmed this inference, . and now their 
exhaustive mathematical calculations 
have been rewarded with the marvellous 
discovery., that there is another world 
beyond Neptune, and so the “ pointing 
tails ” of the comets were right. G. F. M. 


Making a Happier World 

Number of Members— 15,050 

A year or two ago Mr. Childs of the 
I.L.O. (the International Labour Office 
of the League of Nations) was sent to 
SouTh America to try to arrange for the 
settlement of refugees. Between them 
the League and the I.L.O. are responaible 
for the welfare of these people. 

During his tour Mr. Childs was ship¬ 
wrecked once, and travelled for four¬ 
teen days up the Paraguay River with 
the impassable tropical forest on either 
side. Later he crossed the Andes and 
travelled through Peru into the little 
known Montana . district of Brazil. 
Here he met Indians who had never 
before met a white man, or seen a motor¬ 
car, or come across a horse. Through 
an interpreter he was able to answer 
their questions as to what had brought 
him to their country. These Indians 
had come to work on a coffee plantation, 
one of the most remote plantations in the 
world, and Mr, Childs was able to tell 
how the I.L.O. is trying to make happy 
working conditions everywhere for every¬ 
body, whatever the colour of their skins. 

Forced Labour 

Some of the Indians in this part of the 
world are virtually slaves, known as 
peons, and the I.L.O. is considering at a 
Conference in June how the worst forms 
of forced labour, including peonage, can 
be brought to an end. 

If tlic task of building a happier world 
is to be carried to a triumphant con¬ 
clusion it cannot be left to statesmen 
and officials. Everybody, including boys 
and girls, must play their part as well. 
Will you do your part by joining the 
Children’s League of . Nations and 
getting your friends to join with you ? 

Every member helps, for every mem¬ 
ber makes us stronger and hastens the 
day when those who love peace will 
rule the world. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

7 15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 

No letters,should be sent to the C.N. office , 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and the 
name of your school. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

London has nearly ten thousand 
people in her public services. 

Five thousand people will be made 
homeless by the Charing Cross Bridge 
scheme. 

The idea of a tunnel to the Isle of 
Wight has been dismissed as imprac¬ 
ticable. 

About 14,000 visitors go to William 
the Conqueror’s birthplace every year. 

There are now more accidents in 
London streets than in. the streets of 
New York. 

Honour for Woman Social Worker 

Miss Dickinson,, a devoted social 
worker, is the first woman nominated 
to the Bombay Legislative Council, 

Two Brave Boys 

Though unable to swim, Harry Fox, 
13, jumped into the Tame at Witt on 
to help a girl, and was himself rescued 
by Norman Janden, 18. 

300 Tons of Gold 

More gold was produced in the 
Transvaal last year than ever before. 
The output was actually over ten 
million ounce's, a little more than 300 tons 
of the most useful metal in the world. 

Speech Is Golden 

Speech is silver, silence is golden, 
says the proverb, but it is out .of date. 
Speech is.surely, golden ;when someone 
in Germany uses* the new wireless 
telephone service to Brazil. The charge 
is £6 16s. for three minutes. 


The Wonderful Music.Man 

On April 14,1759, died George Frederickllandel. 

George Frederick Handel, who shares 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan the greatest 
popularity in England as a musical 
composer, was a Saxon who adopted 
England as his country and is buried 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Born at Halle on February 23, 1685, 
lie was one of the boy wonders of music. 
His father had a low opinion of music 
and wanted his son to be a lawyer. The 
lad tried hard to fall in with his wishes, 
even after his father 
had died, but lie 
could not be kept 
from music. As a 
small child he smug¬ 
gled a clavichord into 
the garret of liis 
father’s house where 
it could not be heard, 
and learned to play 
so well that when he 
went, at the age of 
eight, to a duke's 
mansion he played the organ so finely 
that his father was persuaded to let him 
have lessons from the cathedral organist. 

At ten he was busy writing music, 
and at twelve was acting as organist 
at the cathedral; and his teacher 
declared he knew as much about music 
as he knew himself. 

Hamburg was then the German centre 
for opera. Handel went there in 1705 
and produced his first opera, Almira, 
with great success. 

Then lie went to Italy for three years 
and composed other popular operas. 

In 1709 he became Master of Music 
to the ruler of Hanover, who was heir 
to the English throne, and next year lie 
visited England, wrote an opera in a 
fortnight, and had a great London 
reception. 

In an Awkward Fix 

After that his thoughts were all of 
England, and lie could not keep away. 
Though lie returned to Hanover he was 
soon back in London, where he stayed 
and disregarded tlic . wishes of his 
German employer. But in 1714 George 
of Hanover himself came to London 
as George the First, King of England, 
and his runaway Master of Music was 
in an awkward fix. However, when the 
new king made a procession through 
London on the Tliames Handel composed 
what is called The Water Music 
(played as an accompaniment to the 
royal progress by boat) and was forgiven. 

Though Handel again visited Germany 
lie settled finally in London, writing 
operas, which were what the public 
taste demanded. It was not, however, 
in operas that Handel's genius could 
fully express itself. Only compara¬ 
tively late in life did this great musician 
devote himself chiefly to the composition 
of oratorio, the form of music by which 
he reached the summit of fame. 

Triumph and Tragedy 

Though Handel’s songs in his oratorios 
are familiar all the world over it was in 
his choruses that he excelled. In orches¬ 
tration, too, he had the advantage ol 
being an expert on many instruments. 

The most permanently popular of his 
oratorios are the . Messiah, Israel in 
Egypt, and Samson. Milton, the writer 
of the words for blind Samson, was 
himself blind, and at 67 Handel also 
knew the tragedy of total eclipse. 

Tlic Messiah, Handel's masterpiece, 
is beyond all comparison the sublimest 
drama cast in a musical form. At its 
performance when the Hallelujah Chorus 
was reached the English King instinct¬ 
ively rose, and audiences have followed 
liis example ever since. 

Like many musicians Handel was a 
man of violent feelings, subject to gusty 
passion. When young he fought a duel, 
and was only saved from death by the 
abnormal size of a button on tlic breast 
of his coat. But lie had a genuinely 
religious spirit, and his music expresses 
his sincere emotions. 



COUNTING OUR 
BLESSINGS 
The Gnat in the Orchard 
BEES AND THEIR ALLIES 

By Our Natural Historian 

The bee is not quite the chief magician 
of the orchards, as is commonly believed. 

As wc sent bees to Japan, and through 
their labours converted the small sour 
fruits there into large sweet fruits, it was 
natural to suppose the work of carrying 
tlic pollen to the blossoms of our fruit 
trees had been done by. our bees. 
Scientists find, however, that these little 
helpers have been overpaid in praise. 

Tlie bees are just as valuable as tradi¬ 
tion | represents them, but Nature has 
many strings to her bow. The orchard 
trees are really attended by many 
unsuspected fairies. Great queen wasps 
take wing before tlic bees dare, and go 
foraging among the blossoms ; so do the 
hardy liumble-bees, and fruit sets wher¬ 
ever they have entered a bloom. 

But there arc hosts of flies, including 
even the villainous blow-fly, which carry 
on the same work, and, most surprising 
of all, the gnats which dance with such 
high! heart, braving threatening skies 
and i chill winds for their aerial play, 
lunch in the pollen-charged heart of a 
blossom which their visit turns into the 
fruit of tomorrow. 

There seems a lesson here for the 
wisest. Really Nature is not to be 
called upon to justify her ways to us, 
but has a use for most of her creatures if 
only! we have skill enough to see it. 

Wc do well to honour the honey-bee, 
but >ve must pay tribute, too, to the 
honey-bee’s humble allies. 

ALWAYS PAINTING TIME 
The Work That Is Never Done 

If wc are not to spend millions on the 
Channel Tunnel the Southern Railway 
might spend a few thousands to make 
a journey to the Continent less miserable 
and less scandalous. .' 

The Southern is making some contri¬ 
bution toward the betterment of condi¬ 
tions by painting its London terminus. 
Waterloo Station is now undergoing a 
scraping and cleaning preparatory to a 
thorough repainting. 

The painting will cost ten thousand 
pounds ; among the materials employed 
will be twelve tons of paint, and the time 
to be occupied will run into many weeks. 

There are, however, under takings of 
the kind to which there comes no end. 
The great Forth Bridge is always being 
painted. The painters begin at one end, 
paint on and on, over all the great girders 
making up the huge cantilevers, till they 
reach the other end. Then they return 
to the point from which they set out 
and paint all over again. It is like the 
Mad; Hatter’s everlasting tea-time. 

It is to be wished that tlie railway 
companies would think,as lastingly of 
the comfort of passengers at the ports, 
and give the unhappy people who are 
about to embark proper shelter at the 
quays, and, when they return, either 
afford them shelter while their baggage 
is being examined or, better still, defer 
this operatiqn until the poor people arc 
either on the ship or comfortable in the 
train which takes them from or brings 
them back to London. 


EVERYONE EVERY DAY 

We travel more and more. Last year 
there were 49 million more train, tube, 
tram, and bus tickets bought in London 
than in 1928, and feiver throivn in the 
streets. 

The total reached 2175 million passen¬ 
gers.! As there are about six million 
people covered by the lines, we may con¬ 
clude that each London man, woman, 
and child now travels on the average 
once a day. It is very wonderful. 
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THREE NATIONS 
AGAINST THE BIRDS 

THE TRAGIC OIL UPON 
THE WATERS 

Poor Dying Things Still . 
Washed Up On Our Coasts 

A CONVENTION SCORNED 

“ Three important Powers" out of 
the thirteen which met at Washington 
nearly four years ago have failed to 
ratify the Draft Convention which was 
signed there to deal with the menace of 
the drifting oil discharged at sea. 

Apparently nobody is permitted to 
know which Powers they are; but we 
do know that on one spring day 200 dead 
and dying birds, their feathers clogged, 
were washed up on the coast of Devon. 

Bird-lovers are appalled at the tragic 
toll taken by floating oil among the 
guillemots, scoter ducks, razorbills, 
puffins, gulls, gannets, cormorants, and 
other sea-birds and divers. To see a 
single bird with oil-clogged . wings, 
blinded, muffled, starving, unable to 
take food even when kindly hands are 
there to offer it, is to need no further 
argument in favour of the action these 
.“ three important Powers ” could not 
sec their way to ratify. 

What is Wanted 

The Washington Convention went 
thoroughly into the question, and its 
most practical proposal was that each of 
the countries represented should estab¬ 
lish an area extending fifty miles out 
from its own shores within which no 
ship should discharge any oil or oily 
mixture. Whether this prohibition 
would have met the case is very doubt¬ 
ful. What is wanted is either a law, 
prohibiting the discharge of oil at sea 
or the general use of oil separators, 
cither aboard or at ports where the 
stored waste oil can be discharged. 

Nine of the twelve leading British 
shipping companies have installed this 
apparatus. The Homeric, one of the 
latest and finest Atlantic liners, saved 
in the value of waste oil recovered during 
two journeys the entire cost of the instal¬ 
lation ; and the Bremen, Germany's 
great oil-burning liner, has two sets of 
the most up-to-date kind. 

Menace of the Trawlers 

True, it would have been difficult for 
the Convention to agree to the compul¬ 
sory use in all countries of these separ¬ 
ators. They are expensive to instal and 
quite beyond the pockets of the small 
trawler-owner, who does his ugly bit 
toward the spreading of the oil menace. 
If trawling is to go on without entirely 
destroying our coast fisheries it will have 
to be much more strictly controlled, and 
the British Government must take a 
hand in providing a means by which 
trawlers can discharge their waste oil in 
proper receptacles when they return 
from fishing. At present they arc killing 
the fishing industry. 

There was not enough public opinion 
behind the Convention, or it would have 
taken the bold line and agreed that no 
ship of any kind should discharge oil at 
sea. Yet when it came to the test, even 
the timid suggestion about the fifty- 
miles limit was repudiated by the 
mysterious three Powers at whose names 
we can only guess. 

Organising Opinion 

How long must we tolerate this blind¬ 
ness of officialdom, this impertinence of 
so-called experts ? The oil menace 
means not only the destruction of our 
sea-birds but the ruin of our bathing 
beaches, the poisoning of our fisheries, 
the pollution of our estuaries. Tides do 
not carry the floating oil away, sca-water 
does not dissolve it. Nor does it dissolve 
the ugly lumps of oil which sink to the 
sea-bed and kill the small marine 
creatures upon which the fish live. 

Only by the creation of an inter¬ 
national opinion on the subject and the 


SPELLING 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Way 

The Paisley kinema disaster still 
echoes through the land, and responsible 
persons are busy with precautions 
wherever children attend these enter¬ 
tainments. A single word proves a 
stumbling block, far and near. 

Tests show that many children cannot 
spell the word Exit, and do not under¬ 
stand its meaning when they see it, so 
“Way Out '' is being substituted. 

One would have thought that every 
school child in the country capable of 
reading at all might be taught in five 
minutes to both spell and understand 
the meaning of Exit; children have to 
master far more difficult things than 
this four-letter word. 

A Surprising Fact 

But while this is happening a volume 
of immortal letters has been published, 
and the surprising fact is revealed that 
children who cannot spell are one with 
a genius whom everybody honours. 

The letters arc’ those of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and they show that although 
he had a perfect eye for the details to 
be reproduced upon canvas he never 
could master the pattern of a word 
which he had to write upon paper. 

Here is a specimen of this great 
artist's spelling, taken from one of the 
letters referred to: 

“We are all extremely affected for the 
loss of the Prince of Whales. I cannot 
form to myself any adea of a person 
more miserable than the Princess of 
Whales must be-'' 

Three mistakes in spelling and one in 
grammar in thirty words I Yet Reynolds's 
Discourses on Art are classic, brilliant 
in their teaching, and a primer of good 
sound English, 

Continued Irom the previous column 
decision to take international action will 
anything effective ever be done to free 
the seas from the danger which besets 
them. The great maritime nations must 
join with the small ones in tackling the 
evil. A lead must come from .some¬ 
where. It could not come better than 
from the people of this country. Already 
the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds is organising opinion in France, 
Germany, Italy, Holland, and Scandi¬ 
navia. We suffer more than any other 
country because of our great stretches 
of coastline. After certain storms the 
coats of Kent and Cornwall present a 
sight which makes one sick with horror. 

Oil patches do not respect even Inter¬ 
national Conventions. They will trans¬ 
gress a 50 or a 250 mile limit with the 
same cruel inevitability. But man 
made them, and Nature will make him 
pay the penalty unless he removes them. 
At the moment, although official and 
semi-official efforts to deal with the 
danger are at a standstill, men and 
women of influence and good heart on 
both sides of the Atlantic are roused at 
last to the realisation that international 
action on the widest possible scale must 
be taken as soon as possible. 

Write to Your M.P. 

The British Admiralty ordered in 1927 
that ships of the British Navy should 
ceas.e to discharge oil within fifty miles 
of any coast. That was at least some¬ 
thing. It should give Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Hoover .a text if they can find 
time, in the midst of their great work 
for mankind, to think of the poisoned 
fish and the starving birds. 

The Oil in Navigable Waters Act of 
1922 made it an offence to discharge oil 
within the three-mile limit of British 
territorial waters. This Act is continu¬ 
ally neglected, even in the Thames ; but 
with a little extra vigilance it should 
become effective. Every small effort 
counts,- and tlie C.N. hopes that all who 
love birds, and all humane people, will 
write to their M.P.s and ask what is 
being done about this continual crying 
scandal round our shores. 


Ss this all our Country ? 

Dear C.N. Readers, 

He was quiet, was young Alfred, quiet and full of 
wonder. He was having a ride in a train—the first 
train-ride in his life of eight summers. Stepney had 
been left behind, so had the long ugly view of the backs 
of miles and miles of East London's sordid houses. 

At last came wide open spaces, sun¬ 
light shining on waving-'Corn, cattle 
grazing leisurely. The train went slowly, 
as it happened, giving him plenty of 
time to take in the view. 

“ Is this all our country, guv'nor ? 
Is all this England ? ” he asked his • 
teacher. He was assured that it was. 
“My word, we ain't 'alf got a big 
country/* he replied and went back 
■ into silence. 

Some one once wrote 41 How little 
they know England, who only England - 
know.” If that is true, it is also true 
“ How little they know England, who 
only Stepney know.” Alfred, up till 
then, had only known Stepney. 

How terribly such kiddies need holidays, some change 
of scene from their homes of poverty. Will you help to 
give 15,000 children one glorious day at the seaside or 
in the country this coming summer ? (It costs 2/- 
for each child.) Or will you help me to send 500 or 600 
delicate girls and boys to a holiday home for a fortnight ? 
Thirty shillings will pay for one such holiday. The 
address you will remember is 

The Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, . 

EAST END MISSION, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l, 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

T HIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
captivating articles, photographs from every part of 
the world, and exquisite pictures. 

Whatever your age it will delight you. Children love it 
and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without reading 
it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value and 
outlook. It deals with the things, that matter in this 
world in a manner so simple that all can understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mec, Editor of the C.N., and is 
the magazine which a Government Committee on 
Education declared to be excellent and beyond praise. 

MY MAGAZINE 

Tho Monthly Companion of the Children’s Newspaper 

May issue on sale April 15 * « - - Is. 
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CANNIBAL ISLAND 


Serial Story by 
T. C. Bridges 


What Has Happened Before 

Jim Dysart and his elder brother Don are 
on their "schooner the Dolphin in search of 
pink pearls. 

The lagoon they are bound for is inhabited 
bv a monster shark of terrifying proportions. 
Their first attempt to capture it is a failure. 

CHAPTER 5 

Don Decides to Leave 

J im leaned over the rail and gazed down 
into the lucent depths of the lagoon 
where the pink and purple and yellow weeds 
bent to the faint pull of the tide, and fish of 
every colour of the rainbow flashed among 
them like birds of paradise. 

“ .There's not a sign of the brute/’ he said 
unhappily. , 

“ Can you wonder ? ” replied his brother. 

“ He gave us a scare, but he got a worse 
one himself.” 

“ Pa rami says he saw him at dawn/' 
said Jim; “ there vvas no sign of the hook.” 

“ Well, he won’t touch,salt pork again. 
That’s one thing sure,”, said Don with 
decision. V We can do nothing with him 
unless we can get some fresh meat as bait.” 

fim turned and looked at his brother. 

“ We can’t, get that unless wc go ashore,” 
he said.' “.And you won't let me do that.” 
Don shook his head. 

“ I dare hot risk it,” he said. “ It's not 
our own skins I’m .thinking of, it’s Dad. 
If wc lose our lives or the schooner what 
earthly chance has Dad got ? ” ' 

" I 'know.” Jim’s voice was despairing. 

“ But if we can’t get fresh bait wc may as 
well give up.” ; • ■; * ■■■ 

“ That’s , what I am thinking,” Don 
answered, * 1 

“ You can’t,”, cried Jim, pointing down¬ 
wards. “ Look ! . The . whole floor of the 
lagoon is simply paved with shell.” 

Don’s eyes followed the direction of 
Jim’s pointing finger. The schooner lay in 
water shallow enough to catch*a glimpse 
of the white sand at the bottom, and in the 
small open spaces amid the tangle of weeds 
great oysters, the size of a plate, lay tilted 
edgeways. Even if there were no pearls 
here was a 'fortune in pearl shell. 

“ I know.” Don’s voice was almost as 
strained as Jim’s. “ But what’s the use of 
it all if wc can’t take it back to Thursday 
Island? Be sensible, Jim.” 

“ I’m trying to.be. There are pigs ashore. 
Do let me go and shoot one.” 

But Don shook his head, . “ You don’t 
know these natives as I do. You wouldn’t 
liave a show. The moment you were in the 
bush spears would simply rain on you. 
Even if wc had twenty men wc could not. 
tackle the job with any chance.of success.” 

“ What about those fireworks ,? ” asked 
Jim. “ Wc have a case in the hold.” 

■“ I haven’t forgotten those, but I don’t 
see how they’d help. If we used them at all 
it 'would have to be at night, and you can’t 
shoot pigs in the dark.” He paused. “ I 
can’t see anything for it but to clear out.” 

“ Wait another day,” begged Jim. “ Some¬ 
thing may turn up.” , ' ... 

” All right,” said Don; “ I'll give you a 
day, then if nothing happens I’m off to 
Malaita to try the trading. We must have 
that money as soon as we can get it. Now 
let's go to breakfast.” 

Rater that morning Jim had a brain wave, 
f* Don,” he said, “ suppose we rig up a 
dummy to look like a diver and let it down.” 

' Don frowned a little. “ What’s the good 
"Of That ? ” : . / v 

“ To see if the brute will take any notice.” 
Don shrugged his shoulders. “ You can 
try it if you like.” ' 

. : “ I think it's worth trying,”, said Jim/ 
and he set to work. 

It was easy enough to fill a sack with 
rags and a few lumps of ballast and rig'it 
up into some resemblance to a man. When 
- it was ready Jim got Motu to help and they 
lowered The dummy on a thick rope over 
the side. It. looked horribly human as it 
wobbled slowly down through the trans¬ 
parent water. Down it went all among the 
fairy forest of delicately-tinted' sea growth, 
and the rainbow fish closed around it in 
shoals, full, of curiosity,, It' reached the 
bottom and nothing,happened. - 
V Him shark know too much,” remarked 
Motu. 

T All right, lug him up,” said Jiiry 
The dummy was halfway back when it 
happened. A monstrous dark shadow came 
hurtling, out of the distance, then stopped 
. short and hung motionless a few yards from 
the dangling dummy. 

“Pull softly,” whispered Jim, his voice 
not quite steady. 

The dummy rose past the great shark’s 
head, and as it did so the giant shot forward. 
Jim fully thought he was going to seize the 


thing between his monstrous jaws, but 
instead he drove at it with mouth shut like 
a great battering ram. Jim felt the rasp, 
as the brute's sandpaper hide caught the 
rope. Another.moment, and the shark was’ 
gone, and the dummy swinging in the sand- 
clouded water. 

“ Him know too much,” repeated Motu, 
and Jim had to agree. 

After that there was nothing to be done 
and Jim mooned about, racking his brain 
for some plan, yet finding none. The sun 
blazed down like a burning-glass ; the heat 
made his head swim, and at last lie was 
driven to cover bclow-the awning. And so 
the long day passed, and at supper that 
night Don and Jim talked, and Don said 
plainly that he intended to leave at day¬ 
break. Jim groaned,.but he did not object. 
He knew it was no use, and after all Don 
was not merely his brother, for he was also 
his skipper. : 

• Jim slept badly that night, and was on 
deck before dawn. He looked over the side, 
but there‘was not light to sec anything 
below the surface. And presently here was 
Don giving orders to Chi Ling, who was not 
only cook but engineer, to get the engine 
going. Kupi and Motu were ordered to get 
up the anchor. These preparations took 
some little time, and when they were 
finished and just as the engine began to 
throb, the great red sun rose over the dark 
woods of the island casting a crimson glow 
over the mirror-like surface of the lagoon. 
The head of the Dolphin turned towards the 
entrance of the channel, and she! was 
actually moving when Jim gave a shout that 
startled everyone aboard; 

“ What’s lip ? ” demanded Don. 

“There—on the beach!”, Jim’s yoice 
was hoarse with excitement. “ A pig ! ” 
Don turned and looked in the direction in 
which Jim was pointing. 

“ By Jove, you’re right,” he said in a tone 
of extreme astonishment. 

“ Then you’ll wait,” begged Jim. “ Y'ou 
won’t go yet ? ” 

Don hesitated/ “ I don’t know,” he said 
doubtfully. . “ It may be. a plant.” 

“ Plant. Nonsense ! Those natives are 
keen for us to catch the shark and that’s 


‘why they’ve brought the pig and left it for 
us. Don, let me go and get it. I'll go alone.” 

“ No you won't,” snapped his brother. 
“ You'll take Kupi, and Chi Ling and I will 
cover you with rifles.” 

CHAPTER 6 

A Close Call 

J im’s heart was beating rapidly as the 
boat approached the beach, but it was 
with excitement rather than fear. There 
was the pig evidently fresh killed, a fine fat 
young porker, and so far as Jim could see 
not a sign of any natives, But the bush was 
like a wall only thirty yards back from the 
water’s edge, and Don had told him some¬ 
thing of the way natives can hide unseen 
and rush out. It might be a trap. 

As ordered, Jim stopped the boat about 
three lengths from the shore. Kupi held her 
with the oars while Chi Ling produced an 
automatic gun fully loaded and sat facing 
the beach with this formidable weapon 
ready in his hand; Jim, too, was armed with 
a pistol and he. knew that ;Don was also 
covering him with a repeating rifle from the 
deck of the, schooner. lie felt fairly confident 
as lie slipped overboard and waded ashore 
waist-deep through the warm water. 

. Nothing moved, j^et he had an odd 
feeling.that the bush was full of eyes as he 
went boldly towards. the pig. He bent 
down and got it on his back. It was about 
all he could do to carry it, yet he had a 
comfortable feeling that its plump body 
was good protection from spears if any 
were to be thrown at him. Still nothing 
happened and lie regained the boat. Chi 
Ling took* the pig from him, Jim scrambled 
in, and they rowed hard for the schooner. 
Just ns they got alongside Don's rifle 
began to crack. - 

Be quick 1 ” they heard him shout, and 
they flung the pig aboard and scrambled 
alter.it in a frantic hurry.. 

“ What was it—natives ? ” gasped Jim 
breathlessly. 

“ Natives—no. It was the shark,” re¬ 
plied D^n curtly! 

“Great snakes! Do you suppose he 
.smelt the pig ? ” 

“ Most likely,”, said Don. “lie meant to 
have the lot of you, and. would if I hadn't 
been lucky enough to put a bullet in him 
just as he reached the surface.” 

. .“.Have vou killed him ? ” 


jacko Feels Energetic 


J 


acko felt particularly, energetic one 
morning. . He was very annoyed 
when his mother asked him to stay 
indoors and keep house for her. 

I know what that means,” groaned 
Jacko. “ I'll be lucky if I get to the 
cricket match this afternoon ! ” 

lie prowled round the house feeling as 
cross as two sticks. 

Presently, the front-door bell rang, 
and there was Miss Ape with a basket 
for his mother. Jacko felt distinctly 


“I must -keep in the. Mater's good 
•books// he said.: to himself. “ How 
about a nice surprise for her ? - That’ll 
make her want to leave me at home 

another day.” 

He put on his tliinking-cap, and it 
didn't take long to think of a surprise. 

“ I know ! ” he cried. “ I'll shorten 
the legs of the little, tea-table. Let me 
see 1 It was*six inches she wanted taken 
off. The Mater asked Adolphus, to do it 
ages ago, but he’s .much too, lazy,” 



I think it looks a sight,” said Jacko 


cheered .up—until he found there was 
nothing eatable inside. He had expected 
apples ’at least! ; 

He felt a bit better, though, when 
there was a bang on the back door. It 
happened to be the baker, and he had a 
big basket of delicious new loaves and, 
buns with him. The order that Jacko 
gave quite surprised him—it would have 
surprised Mother Jacko too ! 

“ Well, things aren't too bad,” thought 
Jacko, munching his third bun. ” I 
think I’ll ask the Mater to let me keep 
house again/* 


Out came the saw, and off came the 
legs—indeed the poor little table had 
hardly any legs left.by the time Jacko 
had finished with it. The top was nearly 
level with the ground. 

“ I don’t know why the Mater wanted 
the table as low as that/' he said, rubbing 
his chin. ” / thinlc it looks a sight ! ” 
“ I should think it .does ! ” said 
Adolphus; who had just come into the 
house. “ I did the job myself yesterday. 
You’ll catch it all right ! ” 

Poor Jacko! there 
keening house for him. 


was no more 


reserved. 
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“ No such luck. It would take a cannon 
to do that. My word, but I had a fright. 
It’s [the last time I put a boat over while 
that terror is cruising the lagoon.” 

“'Never mind,” said Jim cheerfully. 

“ We've got the pig. Now let's rig up 
some fresh tackle.” 

“That's done,” said Don. “We've 
spliced a new length on the old line, and got 
a fresh hook and chain. My only doubt 
i 3 whether the wily old brute will take a 
bait again after his last experience.” 

“jWc can test him,” Jim answered. 

“ Now we’ve gpt a whole pig we can cut 
off a bit and try him with that.” 

“;Good notion,” agreed Don. “Chi, 
come and chop up this pig.” 

Chi nodded. He brought a chopper and 
deftly divided the carcass. One haif he laid 
aside, the other half he divided into two. 

’“Shark take numbel one piece,” he 
remarked. “ We eat othcl pieces.” 

“Roast pork,” said Jim, smacking his lips. 

The tackle was soon ready, but there 
was; no sign of the shark. The day was 
strangely still, for the usual trade wind had 
died down. It was intensely hot. 

“That bullet of yours has scared him. 
off/.' Jim said to Don. 

“ He’s forgotten all about that,” re¬ 
turned Don, “Chuck over a few small 
pieces of meat and he'll show up.” 

Ni shredded up a piece of-pork and flung 
the |bits over. As they drifted in the tide 
scores of small fish fought for them. 

Suddenly the shoals scattered. 

“|Here he comes,” said Jini sharply, and 
sure enough here was the monster so near 
the!surface that his giant bulk flung up a • 
wave as he came. 

“iTrj r him with a small piece,” said Don. 

Chi hewed off a leg and flung it over. 

“lie’s got.it!” shouted Jim. “Now 
for the bait.” 

This was already on the hook, half the 
pig] fastened on firmly with wire. Don 
cast it over. The great lump of meat had 
hardly struck the water before the mon¬ 
strous jaws yawned for it. They closed 
with a clang like the gates of Doom, and 
out 1 rushed the rope so swiftly that the gun¬ 
wale smoked with the tremendous friction. 

“The engine!” cried Don. But Chi 
Ling was already below. As the strain 
came the schooner swerved so violently 
that it was all Don and Jim could do to keep 
thejr feet, and for a moment Jim fully 
believed that even the powerful spring could 
not save the heavy rope from breaking, 
j It sang like a taut wire, but held and, as 
before, tile schooner was dragged fl 3 dng 
towards the outer channel. 

Suddenly the strain ceased. Next mo¬ 
ment the giant sea-bcast shot out of the 
water like a salmon, all his great barnacled 
body fully visible in the hot sun blaze. 
As he fell" the water rose in sheets, almost 
swamping the deck of the little schooner.. 

My word ! ” gasped Jim, then lie was 
flat! on his back, flung down by the jerk 
as the shark started again. As he picked 
himself up he saw they were running straight 
for!the rocks near the entrance, and that 
Don was standing over the rope with an 
axe, ready to cut. 

At furious speed the maddened brute 
drove on towards the rocks, which thrust 
Their, black heads above the calm surface. 

“It’s no'good,” Jim heard Don say, 
“ He’ll wreck us if I don’t cut.” 

/{ Wait ! ” gasped Jim. “ Wait! ” 

Next instant the shark rushed blindly on 
the rocks, and with such insane force that 
its. body drove clean, out of water, slid 
right over the low reef, and lay stranded 
in .the shallow beyond. Down came Don's 
axe and with the engine working full force 
the* Dolphin slewed round into safety. 

4 { A close call,” said Don, turning to his 
brother. . “ Tie's smashed himself to pieces 
on the coral." / ! 

Chi came up, “ Engine stop,” he said. 
“ And I think wind come.” ’ 

Don looked up at the skv. 

/ . 1 1 Hi, Motu ! ” he shouted. ” Kupi! Be 
sharp. 1 Lend a hand.” 

Jim was startled at the sudden change 
in his brother’s voice and manner. " What’s 
up .? ” he asked quickly. 

'•That's more than I can tell exactly,” 
replied Don. “ But look at the sky. 
Something’s going to happen, and whatever 
it is it means wind. And here wc are 
drifting straight on the beach.” 

The sun glare was dimmed by a strange 
coppery haze which was spreading with 
extraordinary swiftness across the sky. 
Even as they watched it thickened, and 
out- of the - distance came a low roar like 
that of a train approaching through a tunnel. 

Don’s lips tightened. He turned to Jim. 

“ Tell Chi Ling to start the engine. If 
we’re beached there's nothing can save us 
from being raided .and plundered by 
those natives.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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FUN AMONCTHEMATGHES 

Solutions to set Number 2 which appeared 
In last week’s ** Children’s Newspaper.” 
8 . 

7. Jump 7 over to 10 
Jump 4 over to 8 
Jump 6 over to 2 
Jump 1 over to 3 
Jump 9 over to 5 
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1 Stamp Collector's Corners 

Siiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiifs 

Your Opportunity and tuere is 
NO SNAG IN IT. £25 in Cash Prizes 

Wo aro celebrating our Jubilee year by giving away £25 
in 62 cash prizes to the buyers rcsponsiblo for effecting 
the greatest number of stamps sold from our world- 
famed approval sheets during the year 1930. 
FIRST PRIZE: £10 Bank of England Note. 
I’li 11 particulars and a set of 6 Siamese Stamps sent 
absolutely Fit BE on receipt, of your namo and address by 
Department 31, ERRINGTON Sc MARTIN. 
South Hackney. London, E.9. Established 1880 . 

20 FRENCH 
COLONIES 

Including new issues and many obsolete varieties that 
are no longer issued. Every stamp a perfect picture 
in itself. I will send this collection absolutely free to 
a ll stamp collectors sending 2 d. postage. . 

Only one gift to each applicant. 

C D l/CCC Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
■ It IvCXr, Park, London, S.W ,19, 


FREE. 


ORIENTAL PACKET 

Contains 30 splendid stamps of tho Orient only, piotorlals. 

. eta. Sets of PALESTINE, EGYPT, and TURKEY', inolud- 
lug high values, 6 ALGERIA, new and obsolete IRAQ. 
SYRIA (flue), MECCA (qimint-lookiug stamp), 4 
PERSIA, LEVANT (obsolete), 8 TUNIS (pictorials and 
new issues), etc., 4 JU. Postage ltd.extra. Purchasers 
of this packet, asking for Approvals, will receive 
FREE 10 liUAUTJFUL MOROCCO (Air Post. Mosques, 
Minarcttcs, cto.), usually sold at 1/-. Senders of 
addresses of stamp-collecting friends recelvo an additional 
set freo. — II. C. WATKINS (C.N, Dept.), 
Granville Road, BARNET.- 


YOUR STAMPS WILL 
LOOK FINE 

in a Gibbons stamp album. There 
are none better. See the name 
“STANLEY GIBBONS LTD.” 

on every album before buying. 

Big illustrated lists TREE. Fine 
approvals sent if you tell us tho 
countries you collect. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


= THE STAMP COLLECTORS = 
| -- CORNER-1 

H * Readers Interested in.the above will be pleased 
2 to know that this feature .will appear twice ^ 
~ monthly in the “ Children's Newspaper." *= 
The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will bo = 
== published in the issue dated April 26 th, = 

^iHiFiiiiiHiiiiiiiauiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiintiiinmiiiimmimiimf 




TWO NEW SONGS 

(for Hoys and Girls). Post id. I 

“THE FAIKIES.” “THE BOGEY.” 

Clean, simple words; Fascinating Melodies. 
Published In One Number. Illustrated cover. 
Sent by return for 2/1 from ,r Composer,'* 
16, Madeira Park, Tunbridge Wel^, 


Help them 

to get ahead! 



“ Just one month s training 
while they are still young 
will mean so much—later" 

Mothers say 

A lesson learned then—a 
good habit acquired—and 
their feet are set firmly in 
the centre of the path. 
There’s no more worrying 
over how those children are 
going to turn out l 

Countless mothers through¬ 
out the country have found 
in the Lifebuoy Habit the 
plan that works the wonder. 
It’s a very simple habit. 
Just this! That the children 
should have a Lifebuoy 
wash always before sitting 
down to meals, always on 
coming in from school or 
play—but to learn to do it 
automatically without 
questioning, without wait¬ 
ing to be told. It takes no 
longer than a month to 
teach, but its good effect 
will last a lifetime. 

It teaches children to 
believe in themselves— 
fosters a sensible self-pride 
and self-respect. It teaches 
self-reliance, independence 
—for it feels good to be 
treated like a grown-up and 
trusted. But above and 
beyond all this—it guards 
health, ^hc Lifebuoy Habit 
is the great safeguard 
against germ-carried 
infection. 


LIFEBUOY 


HABIT 


The name Lever on wap it a 
guarantee of purity and excellence 


L 468-197 


for health and character 


Begin the NEW VOLUME with 
the APRIL Issue! 

LITTLE FOLKS 

At all Newsagents and Bookstalls, etc. Monthly IP- 



made and GUARANTEED by 

Tho APEX INFLATOB CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


BAILEY S “SUPER" PUMP 

Celluloid covered; 15 x } in. With 
Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/G each. 
The Metal Linings are solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 


ANDREWS 

in the Spring 

The ills of Springtime call 
for the easy, pleasant 
correction of Andrews to 
purify the blood and 
cleanse the system. The 
whole family, old and 
young alike, can . rely 
upon Andrews—the 
Nation’s health safeguard. k 

9 D sc 1/4 
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: 4 JIVP|J|a 

: /inhalant y 

5 quickly and safely 
ends the discom- 
. fort and danger of 
j a cold in the head. 
Breathe the germi - 
cidal vapour from 
your handkerchief 


First thing every 
morning put a drop 
of “ Vapex ” on 
your handkerchief. 

Of Chemists, 2j - & 3/- 


S! 

Si* 


K*< 


A49, THOMAS KCRFOOT Be CO., LTD, 

ay i*» zy. «* \v* ,-%» 


I/’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ijlb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
White, etc., 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/11* to 27/11 yd. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 6o YEARS’ REPUTATION. 


E G E R T O N 
BURNETTS, 
N.C. Dept. 



Wellington, 

SOMERSET- 

ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 33, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. IIy return you will receive a handsome Lover 
Self.Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Pino, Medium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/*, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model,2/* extra. 
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fhe Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is. a year. -See below. 



THE BRAN TUB 

An Aeroplane’s Speed 

An aeroplane flies 460 miles in 
. 5 hours. During the first 
hour it met a head wind of 20 
miles an hour. During the next 
two hours the air was still, and 
during the last two hours it had a 
wind of 15 miles an hour behind it. 

What was its normal speed ? 

A nswer next week 

' The Origin of Easter Eggs 

Among the Egyptians and other 
ancient peoples the egg 
was regarded' as a symbol ~ of 
creation. When the early Christian 
Church came-into being it took 
many ideas from the faiths already 
existing and the egg was adopted 
as a symbol of the Resurrection. 

That is the reason why we give 
eggs as presents at Easter. 

A Sign of Fine Weather 
A coloured halo round the 
Sun is a weather sign to 
watch for during the spring. 
Ordinary white haloes round the 
Sun or Moon usually indicate the 
coming of bad weather, but a 
band of rainbow tints surround¬ 
ing the Sun is one of the surest 
signs of fine warm days. 

The coloured halo has often 
been followed by many weeks of 
bright dry conditions, although 
- just why this is not known. 

Moving The Bees 
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Other Worlds Next Week . 

JN the morning the planet 
Saturn is 
in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
South - West, 

Neptune is in 
tlieSouth, and 
Venus and 
Mercury are 
in the West. Our picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen looking 
South at 10 p.m. on April 14. 

A Transposition 

pART of a foot, with judgment 
transpose, 

And the answer you’ll find just 
under your nose. A nswer next week 

Ici On Parle Frangais 




Jins diagram represents n 
bees in a honeycomb. If we 
examine it carefully we see that 
no two are in the same vertical, 
diagonal, or horizontal line. Three 
of the bees got restless and 
moved into adjacent squares. 
When they had done so it was 
found that still no two bees were 
in the same line. 

\ How did they move ? 

^ Answer next week 

Sayings Shakespeare Made 
Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll 
none of it. Macbeth , V J. 

When we have shuffled off this 
mortal coil. Hamlet III i. 

I will wear my heart upon my 
sleeve. Othello / i . 

She sat like patience .on a 
monument Twelfth Night, // 4. 


La chaudi&re Le traversin La bombo 

Cette chaudiere n’£clatera pas. 

Le traversin cst sous l’oreiller. 

Ne jouez jamais avec les bombes. 

Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go , 

pjow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for four 
weeks in 12 towns. The four weeks 
up to February 22 , 1930, are com¬ 
pared with the corresponding 
weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1930 

London ..5597 
Glasgow ..1810 
Liverpool. .,1519 
Birmingham 1286 
Manchester 1057 
Dublin .. 896 
Edinburgh 616 
Bradford .. 332 
Cardiff .. 308 
Brighton .. 1 65 
Preston .. 157 
Exeter .. 69 


1929 

1930 

1929 

5520 

4555 

10,197 

1788 

1421 

2375 

1464 

925 

2051 

1311 

913 

1370 

990 

876 

1985 

769 

620 

866 

618 

606 

968 

335 

308 

442 

322 

254 

304 

156 

155 

251 

128 

150 

193 

86 

66 

95 


The Green Woodpecker 
JN early April the green wood¬ 
pecker begins to lay its eggs 
in a nest-hollowed out of a tree, 
usually at a spot where the wood 
is rotten, The hole is in the form 
of a shaft, about a foot deep, but 
there is no lining of grass or soft 
feathers as in the nests of other 
birds, only the shavings the bird 
has made in pecking the hole. 

The eggs are a pure white, and 
the young take about three weeks 
to hatch out. 

A Word Square 

The following clues indicate four 
words which when placed one 
below the other will form a square 
of words. - 

Walk in water. Coaling station 
in'Arabia. Extinct. Terminates. 

Answer next week 

Is Your Name Fairchild ? 
This is a descriptive surname, 
and it is clear that an an¬ 
cestor of the present-day Fair¬ 
childs, who themselves may be 
brown-eyed and black-haired, was 
fair of skin and hair, so that when 
young he was described as the 
lair’ child, and this description 
clu^g to him and passed as a 
surname to his descendants. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Albert Comes Homo 

Albert 30 , .his 
; friend 25 
Word Diamond 

R 

•. PEA' 
PAST E 
RESTORE 
ATONE' 
ERE 
. E 


Beheaded Word 
S—age. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
Dedicate 
P A m p h 1 e t 
d i F f u s e d 
s t i F 1 i n g 
unloosen 
defenDer 
p a n 11 i k I n 
s cornfuL 


How Summer Time Alters Our Day 


M 1 ON Ki HT 



V / . . MLDNJGHT 





. .rises 

7/0-12: 

(am; 


MOON 


/• • • NOON 

These two charts show how Summer Time.gives us an extra 
hour of daylight at the end of the day. They indicate (left) day¬ 
light, darkness, and twilight on April 12 , the last day of Greenwich 
Time, and (right) on April 13 , the first day of Summer Time. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. ayear. (Canada 14s.) 

Dr MERRYMAN 

A Great Advantage 

The Smiths were considering the 
purchase of a house. Father’ 
favoured an old house, but Mother 
wanted a new one. 

“ Anyway, Father,” said Mrs. 
Smith, “ why are you so much in 
favour of old houses ? ” 

“ Well,” replied Father, “ they’ve 
lasted so much longer than the 
new ones.” 

Seeing the Saw 


“T EET, i that look sharp,” com¬ 
plained the Plank, 

“ Put doubt and fear in me, Saw ; 
And now my heart goes up and down 
Because of those I see, Saw ! ” 

Painful Lessons 

JJilly, an ardent motor-cyclist, 
had taken up horse-riding in 
order to get more exercise. 

“ You .should be quite good at 
horsemanship,” said his father. . 

“Well, 1 Father, I’m taking 
enough pains over it,” replied 
Billy feelingly. 

Dressed Salad 

Joiner : Here, waiter, I’ve found 
a button in this salad. 
Waiter: Sorry, sir. It must 
have come off when the salad was 
dressing. 

The Holiday Month 

Qld Mr. Driver was of the type 
that believed hard work to 
be the finest tonic. Ignorant of 
this a young acquaintance asked 
him which month he considered 
best for holidays. 

“ Septobruary,” was the reply. 

“ But there’s no such month, 
sir,” protested the youth. 

“ Quite, 1 said Mr. Driver. 

Taking a Risk 

There was one car in the second¬ 
hand dealer’s shop which he 
could not get rid of. 

“ Put that in the front,” he said 
to his manager, “ with a card 
saying : Who will drive this car 
away for £10 ? ” 

Shortly after a man came in and 
inquired if that were a genuine offer. 
“ Certainly,” said the dealer. 

“ Right,” said the caller. “ I’ll 
risk it. Give me the money.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

T iie people who, live across 
the road have a puppy. 
They' call him Lab. He 
has a smooth black coat, a 
pretty head, and merry eyes. 
His mistress says he is all 
mischief inside and all long 
legs outside. But when he is 
done growing lie will be a 
fine Labrador. 

He and Callum play to¬ 
gether for hours on end. 
They race and tumble over 
each other, go to sleep for 
five minutes and then waken 
up to begin all over again. 

In Callum’s home Robert 
the gardener had prepared a 
flower-bed for summer plants. 
One sunny morning Lab paid 
his usual visit. He noticed 
the bed and said, ” This 
would be a capital place for 


hiding bones. I have a new 
bone that • needs burying : 
III fetch it.” He raced over 
the road, Callum trotting 
breathlessly behind. 

In Lab's home the folks 
were having a spring-cleaning. 
A boot cupboard was being 
scrubbed, and while the work 
was being done all the boots 
had been set out in a row 
beside the back door. They 
stood as if they were about 
to march off all by themselves. 

Lab noticed them and 
paused in thought. Then he 
said to himself, "Ill take a 
boot instead of a bone. 
'Larks ! Come along,Callum,” 
he called out in his doggy 
talk, " you take one too.” 

The dogs each seized a 
boot and scurried with it 


The Puppy across the road 


to the new flower-bed. The 
gardener was at dinner and 
p.o one saw them. Lab with 
his long legs soon popped out 
of sight one of liis master’s 
winter boots and Callum, 
making his four legs all work 
at' once, managed to hide a 
golf shoe. 

' " Well go for more,” said 
Lab with a joyous “ Woof! 

The people at his house did 
not notice them either. 

Twenty-one boots were 
carried across the road and 
buried in the flower-bed ! 
Some were stuck in upside 
down, some looked as if they 
were about to kick them¬ 
selves free, and all were full 
of brown earth. 

A pair of gun boots with 
long legs had been too much 


even for Lab so he had left 
them lying at the gate. 
Callum had left a pair of 
rubber overshoes on the road. 
He did not care much for the 
taste of them. 

Just then Robert returned. 
He stood stock still wonder¬ 
ing if he were seeing properly. 
He rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. Then he noticed 
Callum and Lab lying under 
a lilac bush, trying to look 
innocent. They even pre¬ 
tended they had been help¬ 
ing him. But in the bottom 
of their hearts they knew 
they had been naughty and 
must now pay up. 

We may imagine how they 
paid. And now there is one 
word they cannot bear to 
hear. That word is Boots ! 


S LIVING IN THE SUNSHINE .y 

“S': ; nn\of good health,-## 



Mother’s friend in 
vn- time of trouble, ^ 

Mrs. L. Mills, Hampton House, Moor- 
green, Wcstcnd, Southampton, writes: 
“ When my little boy was a few months 
old he had a chill and jaundice. After 
finding castor oil too drastic I decided to 
try California Syrup of Figs and was 
delighted with the results. Before he was 
three he had measles, mumps and chicken- 
pox, but each case was slight for which I 
thank California Syrup of Figs. Last year 
he 1 had violent convulsions and pneumdnia 
set in and the doctor gave very little 
hope of him.. I told him I was using 
California Syrup of Figs, and he remarked, 
* Give it him daily, it is a good laxative.’ 
It : never failed during the whole six 
weeks he was in bed, and he got steadily 
better each day. He is three years and 
ten months and a fine strong boy. My 
little gill has had California Syrup of 
Figs from two months old and is a very 
bonny child.” 

MOTHER! Irregularity is a child’s 
worst foe, because it undermines the health 
during the vital time of growth. Sparc 
your child this grave drawback. Give 
“ California Syrup of r Figs ” to ensure 
healthy, daily action and allow body, brain 
and disposition to develop and expand 
without hindrance. Get a bottle to-day. 
1/3 and 2/G of all chemists. Emphasise 
“ California.” and no mistake will be 
made. 



SLEEP . 

I Do you enjoy the luxurious pleasure of 
! just jumping into bed and [ailing sound 
; asleep almost immediately ; sleeping 
; seven or eight hours continuously and 
| waking fresh, alert and ready for your 
|days work? If you do not the 
| “Allenburys” Diet should be added to 
your daily fare. 

A cup of this delightful food beverage 
taken at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. will 
1 quickly tone your system and ensure 
| energy for the day and for the night 
that wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 

fflenbaro t 


EASY TO MAKE . PLEASANT TO TAKE 
In tins at 2/1,4/* 6? 7/6 Of all Chemists 

Swd 3d. in stamps for. quarter pound trial sample 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London 

| ■ 37 LOMBARD STREET. E.C. 3 
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